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Ant. Te Teing eran’ ‘Sein secphuadiaudeninein : 
and’ @ Sélection. i from the Supplementary Statutes of the 
' Pénab Code of Chind; originally printed and pub- 
-‘Hished°tn “Pekin, in various successive Editions, under 
' ay Snes ot om the ‘Authority, of the several Eim- 
\ the Te sing, Or ipresent” sty.”  ‘Fran- 
Slated te the ‘Chinese’; ind 4 acveompattred ‘with an 
pendix, consisting of" Authentic Documents, and a. 
Pg omy Notes, iltustrative of the Subject of the Work. 
Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. F..R.S. Ca- 
act 1810. deo: ‘580 pp. Sl. 3s. boards. 


NO principle in human nature is more iavariable i in ite 
action than that’ which urges. men to consider * omne igno- 
tama pro magnifico ;” and it is accordingly observable that the 
progress of knowledge has a constant tendency to circum 
scribe the boundaries of imagination. The empire of Pres- 
ter- John quickly decayed after the voyage of Vasco de Gama ; 
and the first'mariner who doubled Cape de Verd dissolved the 
enchantments of the Fortunate Islands. The region of El 
Dorado exists only in the brain of Dr. Pangloss, and the 
race of Patagonians is generally admitted to be no biggér 
than auy: race of christians or mussulmen, Still the same 
principle is found to operate in a thousand every-day: occur- 
rences; nor is the impression which it makes to be imme- 
diately ‘effaced even by the force of evidence, and the réagon- 
ing of experience. Some men will even now believe: that — 
the Russian empire is as powerful as it is extensive; and 
there are many who will be apt to consider a man as very 
sceptical indeed in denying the Chinese to be a nation of 
philosophers. ‘The hypothesis of a thoroughly wise and culti- 
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vated people inhabiting the utmost extremity of the eastern ° 
hemisphere, and having attained all their wisdom and all 
their cultivation, like spiders, from the resources of their 
own bowels, without any communication from without, was 
too consonant with our prevailing love of the marvellous, 
not to meet with a very favourable reception. The Preju- 
diced and exaggerated relations of the Jesuits, happened in 
the course of the last century to fall in the way of other 
a pe and interests disposed to magnify them tenfold, 
and circulate them with avidity among the unthinking epi- 
cures of literary novelty. Nothing can exceed the 
of the French philosophistes, except that of those who were 
misled by them. If any man, with a telerably grave coun- 
tenance, had informed the virtuosi at Sans-Souci of the actual 
existence of a nation of reflecting monkies, or a deliberative 
assembly of oran-outangs, they would bave out with their 
portfolios. instantly, and the next number of the Kacyclo- 
pedia would have been occupied by deep discussions con- ' 

ing a fact so well authenticated in itself, and so deliciously 
Giocroditable to the high pretensions of human reason, and 
cousequently to the fictions of vatural and revealed religion 
Of a less consolatory nature, but nevertheless pleasing 
enough, were such relations of the imocéneevand virtues of 
savages, as tend to prove that the less use we make of this 
boasted privilege of reason, the better. But in cases where 
neither of these modes of inculcating pure and unsophisti- 
cated philosophy could apply, it. was easy and safe to adopt 
as a general principle the practice of admitting every thing 
bad of all christian ages and nations, and every thing good of 
all the rest of the world, in proportion as the immediate 
object of panegyric was more or removed from that of 
depretiation and obloquy. 

ith this. view, it was impossible that any nation under 
the sun could possess higher cleims to the patronage of the 
Philosophistes than that of China. In the first place, the 
notion of a people whose ‘ authenticated™ aneals ascended 
te a period some ages antecedent to the Mosaic creation, 
was sufficiently tempting to the clear-sighted aatagouists of 
moakish imposture ; then the expylsion of the Jesuits, 
and the absolute exclusion of foreign commerce, were mea- 
sures got only calculated to fix an indelible impression of 





* That is to say, ‘ authenticated’ to the satisfaction of Voltaire. The 
Ciinese themselves do not profess to hold for authentic any part of thei 
enaals antecedent to a period perfectly reconcileable with the history of 
Nowk’s Deluge. (See Sir George Staunton’s preface; p. xviii.) 
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the profoundest, litical sagacity on the character of. a 
aire which could conceive pom but ~y re also f 
ably, convenient in preventing detection of any 
which it might be their mterest to advance ift defence 
philosophical 

In short, the world remamed pretty generally pe 
the vast perfection to which the Chinese-nation has 
in the progress of the sciences, and especially in the arts « 
vernment, until the embassy of Lord 9 gpa a 
counts of that embassy published by 
and others, contributed to operi the bts 
lene the impostare under which = y~ aed 
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any pretensions to present superiority of i 
fp ah norerO aan ble, obstacles to futa 


moy confesses, in the very my to tr his preface, that - 

the people had already, i in the 13th century, advanced to theit 

degree of refinethent, and that they have, ever since, 

if not altogether, stationary in civilization aid 

ow much of this fatal absence of 

Serene to natural’ di , to that indolent 

por ¢Hardcter, which’ in’ pations as wall iodides 

is the idst hopeless of ail intellectual syupéntog, at pot 

much to’ the institutions of government, and to that slavi 

principle of absolute maya authority, which, however 

- convenient in the first mation of men into regular societies, | 

must be adinitted to_be baneful im the extreme. to tlie 

and energies of a great and long-established capes th 
inquiry well worthy of investigation, We stalk only say, at 

,-as to the last of these ive causes, that it is 

le to read a few pages im the codé of laws now ex- 

. hibited to our‘ inspection, without cedsitig ta wonder thit 
lapée of five of' six cénturies hds borne witness t6 not a 

single improvement in the = state of we through- 
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out this vast empire. We have not, indeed, been able to 
finda positive law prohibjting; under pain of death; any 
Chinese subject from being wiser or better informed than his 
father or grandfather; but’the’ Whole tenor of the ‘code con- 
veys the strorigest intimation that stich an event is cofisidered 
as impossible ; and that it is the very impossibility of its oc- 
carrence, that has‘tendefed the law silent as to the means of 
prevetition ; just as, we are informed, that the Romans were 
for some ages without any law to punish the crime of parri- 
cide, because they would not admit that the commission of it 
was consistent with the principles of ‘human nature. ! 
Our sense ‘of obligation to the translator of the Chinése 
' edde, (who ‘inherits’ the spirit of ‘inquify and intelligente, 
together with the title of his late réspected father), is not at 
- alblessened by the opinion which we entertain of the Chinese 
character ;:and we ‘shall: now, without pit = rong make 
our readers acquainted with the causes to which they owe the 
present publication, as well'as its genetal nature, dtid Some of 
the most ititeresting, or reinarkable of its contefits. 
The literature of China had‘ been!hitherto known to us 
only through the distorted medium of the Jeswit ‘tissiona+ 
ries;’‘a few particulars to be gleaned ftom the travels of our 
countryman, Bell, and a little novel. of romance ‘trarslated 
by ‘an obscure hand,’ and edited, several years ago; by'the 
ishop of Dromore, when the English’ embassy broaght’ u& 
a little nearer acquainted with its actual state and progress. ‘Of 
this embassy, and: its consequences;Sir George’ Staunton 
speaks in the following modest: and anessuming terms.” Pre 


face, p.vil. © | 


‘ His lordship’s mission-was certainly an important step to» 
wards obtaining a, more accuraté and intimate knowledge of the 
Chinese empire. .. hat empire was, on that occasion, in. some 
degree laid open to the view of persons, whose talents and 
judgment, were worthy of their country, and of. an enlighte 
age; and who, it was natural ‘to expect, would be dis t 
describe the country, and its inhabitants, as they really found 
thein, and to state the opinions they might be led to form én 
the different objects which occurred, with candour and sinderity. 
If, in estimating the credit due to the'r impartiality, some ‘al- 
lowance for the-national prejudices of Englishmen should be 
deemed requisite, the tendency of those prejudices would; at 
all events, be very dissimilar to that of the bias-which had in- 
fluenced their predecessors in the.same field of inquiry. When 
also it is considered that, in passing: rapidly over the narrow 
path to which they were confined, the opportunities of observa- 
tion must have been comparatively few and. limited, it will justly 





‘ » » - } ow, i. * bs “as. ‘ kt 2 40 ag 7 S28 
Stdunton’s Translation of the Penal Code of China. S4t 
bé deeméd a’ sibjéct OF pride and satisfaction, and a very ma, 
terial addition to the immediate advantages which that expe- 
dition produced to this country, that. it bas, in so,short @ time, 
and under such unfavourable circumstances, been, the means of, 
throwing’ an entire new light upon, and of correcting and ex-, 
tending dur ideas of that exttdordinary and ‘interesting empire 5 
that, ih shoft, if it has not led to the discovery of, a new world,, 
it has, as it were, enabléd us to recover a portion of the old, by, 
removing, in a considérable degree, those. obstacles by which our, 
contemplation of it had’ been intercepted. ao - dade 
‘ The short residence in China of Lord Macartney’s embassy,. 
although it scarcely afforded any opportunity of either con- 
firming or disproving the various geographical, historical,.and. 
statistical details, with which we had been ;furnished bythe, 
missionaries, was amply sufficient to discover that the supe-. 
riority over other. nations, in point of knowledge and of virtue,, 
which the Chinese have long been accustomed to assume, to; 
themselves, and which some of their- European historians; have 
too readily granted them, was in. great measure fallacious ; 
their knowledge was perceived to be defective in those points, 
in which we have, in Europe, recently made the greatest pro- 
gress; and to which we are therefore proportionately partial. ‘ 
Their virtues were found to consist more in ceremonial obser-; 
vances, than in moral duties; more in pee, than in prac-. 
tice ; and their vices, when traced and discovered upon occa- 
sions where they were the least expected, seemed to deserve a. 
more than ordinary degree of reprobation.’ 


From the foregoing passage it may be safely inferred that. © 
in the opinion of our writer, the peculiar circumstances in. 
which the members of the embassy found themselves placed, » 
inspired them with prejudices against the Chinese, according ’ 
to which they erred perhaps as widely on one side of the 

uestion as the missionaries had formerly done in a contrary 
ps ee and this sentiment he proceeds to dilate upon in 
the pages which follow, where he supposes that a longer re- 
sidence in China would have done away much that was un- 
favourable in the impressions so caused. It does not become 
ys, on a subject as to which we are practically ignorant, to . 
argue against a writer of Sir George Staunton’s experience, . 
from theoretical principles only ; all we can say, therefore, at; 
present, is that there does not appear to us that any, thing is, 
brought forward in the present publication at all tending to. 
invalidate ‘the lowest estimate which bas been formed of. the 
national character and acquirements. .« We shall-now: proceed, 
without any comment of our own, to present our readers’ with | 
Sir George Staunton’s view of the benefits to. be expected 
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from 2 further cultivation of Chinese literature. 
p- xii. .. FReS ‘ 4; . ‘ 7. 2 te ..* 
* It it not to be expected,’ he writes, ‘ that an acquaintance 
with Chinese literature, however intimate, can materially add to 
our ' present stock of th | knowledge upon natural sod 
080 subjects; and in respect to the ethics and anti- 

of the Chinese, it may perhaps be considered that the 

jons ‘already effected by the missionaries afford a suffi- 

cient | : but there are many other points of research, 
ich, ‘surely are neither uninteresting nor unim t. As 
“wih the dvantigs 6€ long’ sa unitierrepted’ expe: 

t of long and uninterru ’ expe- 

tice, and hs Or nite deg o ractical BA are suc- 
‘cultivat an eminently indestrious and ingenious 

‘ As men of letters, we have yet to comprize, within the 

the various branches of a new species of. 
belles lettres, contained ‘in a highly refined and most singular 
; and to dive more deeply ints the principles, opera- 

and con! ofthe civil icy, charaeteristic laws, 
1d general Wkets, of a government atid constitution, not in- 
deed the best or the purest, but certainly the most anciently, 
and, if'we may judge from its duration, the most firmly esta- 
blished, and the most conformable to the genius and character 
of the people, of any of which mankind has had experience. 
‘ * The great, and indeed almost the only obstacle, which exists 
to inquiries of this nature, is the Cincumplianrs of the literature 
6f China being buried in a language by far the least accessible 
: foreig student of any thgt was ever invented by man. 
Among the languages of Europe, several agree toa considerable 
extent,’ even in their phraseology, and all are connected by 
ahalogies. .The ool es a the Asidtic nations are 

iodeed radically different’ from those of Europe, and their study 
is,'to Europeans, proportionately difficult; but in one point at 
least all the written languages of the world coincide, that of the 
Chinese only excepted. In all, ideas are expressed by a com- 
bination of letters, rep tig, not the ideas themselves, but 
éettain particular sounds, with which these ideas, either by 
Jent or convention, have become identified, It is exclu- 
sively in the Chinese lanj age, that the seemingly visionary 
scheme’ of a philosophical character, immediately expressive, 
according to an established’ and: received classification, of. the 
ideas e in the mind, under an entire disregard of the 
pie l to give them utterance, has ever heen gene- 

ppted*as the uhiversal medium of communication ; a 

h it may justly’ be said; that the practice is no less’ 
inconvenient and perpleting, than the theory is beautiful and 
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He proceeds to state’ that experience hag, nevertheless, 

ed these difficulties, noneres-qriaty. so: by Byes eae 
insurmountable ; and they ave of a nature, however appalling 
te the first promoters of the study, to wear a mach 
' miidable aspect, as the multitude of studente increases, and 
the early obstacles to its cultivation are gradually softened by 
expérienced practitioners. | ae 
Staunt6n’s time and abilities has been devoted to this'very 
object ; and it accordingly became with him an. object of 
worthy solicitude to present his countrymen with a work, the 
fruit of those peculiar exertions, whi re 
move.some of the prejudices (m all, ; 
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same time that it might prove most deservi 
from the importance of its subjeet with a on saad 
character and manners. For both these he judged). 
(and we think very rightly) thet a translation ef the existing’ 
code of laws which the ceuntry is was 
nently qualified ; and the monament of welb directed industry 
now before us is the result of thie j 

The interpretation of the title of this code is briefly the 

a ‘ The laws of the dynasty of ‘Fsing, 

. But this title requires some 
It appears then that, in Chia, every new imperial 
supposed to bring with it an — pon Ad 
in other words, the founder of every new dynasty is required 
to legislate for the nation and for his descendants of of the same 

The code thus introduced is held sacred and 

upon all the successive emperors of the same race, 
every emperor has the sight, not of abrogating the 
of adding such new laws, by way 0 The amy of 
exigency of the times may require. ‘The family of 
is the now existing dynasty; and had its origin und 
emperor Shun Chee. ip ip the year 1644. The 
peror, Kia King, is fifth in descent from that ‘Tartar 
queror ; so that the original code of, Shun Chee (the 
is now augmented by the supplementary clauses, the 
four successive princes. In‘ the present publication, the 
only is translated. entire, pak by a small 
only from the Lee, of such clauses 9s appeared: pecan 
Curious or important, 

The first general remark which it seems: propes te: mabe: iy 
explaining the nature of this. nchiatn hand oar peg 
in: China," the penal: code ae ian 
subject either of law or equity. There seems to “—~ 
tinction among them, ag among the nations of Europe, bee 
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tween criminal and civil law, public and private: wrongs. 
Every action that can by any. , ompnen effect the’ interest, 
either of others, or even of: rson who ‘commitsiit, is 
made the object of specific oukinat or prohibitiom A 
trespass or @ nuisance is. not answered by a pecumary satis- 
faction to the party: injured, but by so many blows with the 

_ bamboo, a penalty to the ‘state'of so many ounces of silver; 
or banishment for so many months, and 4o.a distance of so 
many Lee. 

This remark will be better illustrated by a summary of the 
contents of each division into. which the code now before us 
is distributed, by which the reader who, from the title of the 
book, expected only a list of ordinary crimes and punish- 
ments with the means of prosecution and trial, will be some- 
what ‘surprised at finding the whole substance of the four 
books into which’ Blackstone has divided his commeuitaries, 
brought into yiew within the boundaries which he has" as- 
signed to the fourth only. 

‘The first division is intitled ‘ Genera! Laws,’ ‘and relates 
to the privileges of certain orders ini the state, to the offences. 
of privileged persons, of officers of government, and of the 
military class (cortisidered with reference to their stations), to 
the offences of astronomers, artificers, musicians, and women, 
of members of public departments and tribunals, and of fo- 
teigners.’ - It also contains various regulations concerning the 
extent of acts of grace or general pardons, indulgence to 
offenders on certain gtounds of mitigation ‘or exemption, 
restitution and forfeitaré of goods, eryors and failures in public 

proceedings, the regulation of different modes of punishment, 
and other general and preliminary matters.’ Among the 
grounds of indulgence, we. notice with pleasure the followmg 
myers but singular and characteriatic, enactment. P. 20. 


: When any offender ouiiee sentence of death for an ‘offence 
not éxcluded: from the contingent benefit of an act of grace, 
shall have parents or grand parents who are sick, infirm, or aged 
above'seventy years, and who have no other male child or grand 
child above the age of sixteen to support them, beside such ca- , 
pitally‘convicted offender, the circumstance, after having been * 
investigated and’ ascertained by the magistrate of the district, 
shall-be submitted to: the consideration and decision of his tm- 
perial majesty.' And any offerrder who, under similar circum- 
stances; had been condemned to undérgo temporary or perpe- 

‘ tual banishment, shall, instead: thereof, ‘receive: 100' blows, and_ . 
redeem himself. from Sanka —" by —— of the’ 
cutamary sea east 
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The other ‘legal indulgences are in consideration of age, 
youth, or infirmity. ed 9 

The sectnd division is entitled ‘ Civil Laws,’ a title which 
any where else, would be used in contradistinction to penal 
law, but which in Chiria forms only one of its mt 
departments. The first book of this division tréats of the 
* systen¥ of government; the second, of the ‘conduct of 
magistrates ;’ and it is not to be doubted that there is: much 
of arbitrary and despotic wisdoin in several of the various 
enactménts which they contain. At the same time we think 
it must be conceded,. that whatever credit they may’ reflect 
on the political sagacity of the legislator, they cast disgrace, 
in at least an equal proportion, on the character of the 
for whom they. are framed, and for the government of whont 
we are told that they are admirably well calculated. In one 
section, regarding ‘ the due knowledge of the laws,’ and 


which seems expressly directed to enforce the study and under-: 


standing of the laws on all officers of government, we meet 


with the following remarkable clause, which may in some . 


measure illustrate the principle of our old barbarous exem 
tion, or privilege of clergy. It occurs in p. 64. _ 


‘ All those private individuals, whether husbandmen, or drti- 
ficers, or whatever else may be their calling or profession, who 
are found capable of explaining the nature, and comprehendin 
the, objects, of the laws, shall receive pardon in all cases o' 
offences resulting purely from accident, or imputable to them 
from’ the guilt of others, provided it be the first offence, and 


_ hot implicated with any act of treason or rebellion,’ - 






In this case, as in the ‘ benefit of clergy,’ that circum- 
stance is made a ground of exemption which, on the ground 
of merit, should be considered as an aggravation of the of-. 
fence. In the ‘Chinese instance it appears clear from the 
context that it was intended to encourage, the study of the. 
law among all ranks and classes of society. Is it not reason-. 
able to suppose that our ancestors were actuated by the de- 


sign of offering a premium for thé cultivation of lefters? We 


are not aware that ‘the subject has been considered in this 
light before—but it strikes us as a probable way of explaining 
what otherwise seems to be an unaccountable anomaly im our 
law. : 





* We must here hazard a conjecture, which has more than once pressed 
itself on our minds during our perusal of this volume, that Sir George bas 
eceasioually misunderstood, or ill-expressed, the sense of his original. In 


The third division is (most strangely,* with reference to 
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the contents), entitled Fiscal Laws; and it contains, in seven 
books, the laws relating, not only to ‘ The Enrollment of the 
Peor'e,’ ‘Public Property,’ ‘ Sales and Markets,’ ‘ Duties 
and Customs,’ which may perhaps fairly enough come under 
such a denomination; but also to ‘ Lands and ‘Tenements,’ 
and « Private Property, which can bear only a remote and 
incidental reference to it, and to ‘ Marriages, which have 
nothing to do with it whatever. This odd assemblage of 
discordant subjects serves well enough, however, for a spe- 
cimen of what, in China, is included under the denomination 
of Penal Law. Among the most wise and salutary, iu 
principle, of these regulations, but which could obtain only 
under a very arbitrary and punctilious goverument, are those 
which restrict all officers of state from purchasing lands, or 
marrying into families, within the boundaries of their re- 
spective jurisdictions. But nothing in this whole volume is 
so characteristic of the nation and its government, as that 
branch of the present division which respects the ordinances 
of marriage, with some of which the readers of romance are 
already acquainted through the medium of the Chinese novel 
before alluded to (entitled ‘ Hau-Kiou-Choaan.’) This novel, 
Sir George pronounces, from a comparison with the original, 
to be, though not minutely accurate in all particulars, yet 
sufficiently so to be a genuine picture of the national manners 
and character. , 
One section of this curious book prohibits, under penalty 
of 80 blows, the ‘ lending any wife, to be hired as a tempo- 
rary wife ;’ and the penalty is increased to 100 blows, if the 
lending be under a representation tliat she is the sister of the 
lender. The borrower is sybjected to equal punishment. 
Another prohibits all persons from marrymg during the term . 
of mourning for a parent or former consort, under pain of 
100 blows:if the marriage is between equals in rank; the 
punishment to be diminished by two degrees in case of an 
unequal marriage. -No person shall marry during the im- 
risomment of a parent for any capital offence, under pain of 
blows. . Intermarriages ‘between persons bearing the same 
family name, without regard to relationship, are absolutely 
forbidden. Breaches of marriage-contract are also penal, 
but subject to modifications and restrictions the most whim- 





a language so difficult of attainment, so rarely understood in any degree by 
his countrymen, and in the knowledge of which he has probably no rival 
in Europe, the supposition of an occasional error implies no censure, « If 
Sir George is any where wrong, we are not acquainted with the person whe 
can set him right. 
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sically minute that it ever entered into the brain of 2 legis- 
lator to. conceive. Here follows the ‘law of divorce,’ 
p- 120. 


* If a husband repudiates his first wife, without ber having’ 
broken the matrimonial connexion by the crime of adultery, or 
otherwise; and without her having furnished him with any of 
the seven justifying causes of divorce, he shall in every such 
case be punished with eighty blows, Moreover, although one of 
the seven justifying causes of divorce should be chargeable upon 
the wife, namely, 1. barrenness; 2. lasciviougnéss; $, disre- 
gard of her busband’s parents; 4, talkativeness; 5. thievish 
propensities ; 6. envious and suspicions temper; and lastly, 7. 
inveterate infirmity; yet, if any of the three reasons against a 
divorce should exisi, namely, 1. the wife’s having mourned three 
years for her husband’s parents ; 2. the family’s having become 
rich after being poor previous to, and at the time of marriage ; 
and, 3. the wife’s having no parents living to receive her back 
again; in these cases, none of the seven aforementioned causes 
will justify a divorce, and the husband who puts away his wife 
upon such grounds, shall suffer punishment two degrees less than 
that last stated, and be obliged to receive her back.’ 


The revenue laws, ’bating their vexatious minuteness, seem, 
to be in general equitable and politic. Some wiser and more, 
liberal nations might derive advantage, in the way of example, 
from that which forbids under. penalty of 1@0 blows, and per- 
petual banishment, all privately lending or employing of pub-. 
he property by any officer of government. 

All interest exceeding SL per cent per month is usurious, 
and the penalty is from 40 to 100 blows. ‘This is 2 most, 
enormous rate of legal interest, and may lead again to some 
suspicion of inaccuracy. 

A creditor, accepting the wives or children of bis debtor, 
in pledge for payment, is punishable with 10Q blows; the 
penalty to be increased one degree in case of bis, having cri-, 
mainal. intercourse with any of them. 

The fourth division, ‘ Ritual Laws,’ comprizes, two, books, 
relatihg to ‘ Sacred Rites,’ and ‘ Miscellaneous Observances.” 
The laws under the 43 of wee meow Lr egaabiery of 
gross superstition, both in the legislator who enagted, thei 
and in the people for whom. they were intended. But at the 
present day they (that is, the most obnoxious part.of. them), 
are said to be rarely put in force. ‘The following is the first, 
among the ‘ Miscellaneous Observances :’ 


‘If any physician inadvertently prepares and mixes the me- 
dicines destined for the use of his imperial majesty, in any map- 
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ner that is Hot ‘sanctioned by established practicé, of Gobs not 
accompany them with a proper Uescription and directions; he 
shall be punished with 100 blows. If the ingredients are not 
genuine and well chosen, as well as carefully compounded, the 
physician shall be punished with 60 blows. If the cook em- 
loyed in preparing the imperial repasts, introduces any prohi- 
Bited ingredients into the dishes by inadvertence, he shall be 
punished with 100 blows. If any of the articles of liquid or 
solid food are not clean, with 80 blows,’ &c. &c. 


How mutch milder are the laws of England! where, ac- 
cording to Peter Pindar’s authority, the latter offence is 
punished only by the wholesome operation of shaving. 

Any person having and using either house, apartment, car- 
riage, dress, furniture, or other articles, not conformable to the 
established rules and gradations ‘of their respective rank, are 
to be bambood without mercy. But the Abbé Grosier, told 
a gross falsehood when he said that ‘ wearing pearls,’ was 
‘ prohibited under pain of death. ‘ Evading the duty, and con- 
cealing the occasion, of mourning,’.is another bambooable 
offence, of a very serious complexion. 

The fifth division of ‘ military laws,’ contains five books, ~ 
respecting the ‘ protection of the palace,’ ‘ government of 
the army,’ ‘ protection of the'frontier,’ ‘ military horses and 
cattle,’ ‘ expresses and public « posts.’ , 

We niust pass over all these in haste, and barely stop to 
notice, with great satisfaction, that unjist severity in the law, 
is not in China, an¥ more than in England, a sure mode of 
preventing offences.’'The book on the ‘ protection of the 
palace,’ contains more denunciations of capital punishinent 
than any other division in the whole code. 

It is death to enter the imperial apartments without licence ; 
to enter the' gates of the palace armed with sharp weapons. 
It is death for any labourer in the palace to remaiv within 
it after a cettam hour, &c. &c. &c. ; and no part of the whole 
codeis enforced with greater rigour. Yet, Sir George Staun- 
ton informs us in a note, that . 
¢ notwithstanding the multiplicity and apparent — of the 
laws provided in this and other sections of the code, for ensuring 
the safety of the person of the sovereign, the present emperor, 
in the year 1803, very narrowly escaped assassination within the 
precincts of his palace, from the hand of a single, but desperate 
intruder.’ p. 201, 2. 

And he refers us ‘to the appendix for the official report of 
the event alluded to, which, want of. space, alone prevents us 
from examining more minutely in this place. | 

We now proceed to the sixth division of criminal laws, 
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properly speaking; the first of whjch is high treason ;., 
13 thus ‘defined. poh 


it 


‘ High treason, is either treason against the state, by’ an at- 
tempt to sulivert the esiablished government; or treason against 
the sovereign, by an attempt to destroy the palace in which'he 
resides, the temple in which his family is worshipped or the 
tombs in which the remains of his ancestors are deposited. . 4H 
persons convicted of having becn principals or accessaries ta. the 
actual or designed commission of this heinous. crime, shall suffer 
death bya slow and painful execution.’ p, 270. _ 


All male relations im the first degree are to be’ beheaded, 
and all female relations in the same degree to be sold:as slaves: 
All privies are likewise to be beheaded ; and property’6f every 
description to beconfiscated. meio a nts 

The crime of stealing from relations: is ishable five 
degrees less severely than ordinary cases of ‘stealing. ' | 

‘The modifications of the crime of homicide aré-almost ‘ins 
numerable, some sensible enough, others capriciously minute 
and whimsical to a most extraordinary degree. Among those 
which are punishable capitally, are the following cases :-— 

Murder, for. the sake of plunder; killing, without premedi-+ 
tation, but in the execution of a robbery; killing, by torture, 
out of cruelty and revenge (to be punished with. a slow and 
painful death); murdering, with intent to mangle the body for 
magical purposes (ditto); poisoning, whether mortal or not; 
killing in an affray; among the contrivers of an affray, if death 
ensues, he who has inflicted the severest wound ; killing in’ ahy 
dangerous play; alarming to death, by threats‘ made for an 
unkiwful object; in short, every case which here’ is ‘left to the 
judgment of a jury or the discretion of a judge, is in China 
distinctly marked out by positive law. ‘The design.to kill a 
father or mother, a husband, a grand-father, &c..is. capital ; 
striking a father or mother, &c. &c. is also capital; sois using 
abusive language to a father or mother, &c. &Xc. 7801s destroy+ 
ing, mutilating, or casting away the unburied corpse of an 
elder relation; and so, (to. end this strange catalogué), is 
‘ lighting a fire, to drive away foxes, upon the grave of a father 
or grand-father, and thereby burning the coffin and the body 
enclosed in it!!!” p. 296. On the other hand, a father, 
mother, grand-father, &c. int: ntionadly killing a child, grand- 
child, &c. is to be banished for one year; and, in case of their 
attributiug the crime to an innocent person, to receive, in addi- 
tion, 70 blows with the bamboo! ‘The relation between slave 
arid master is much the same, in these respects, with that of 
child and parent. Meanwhile, amidst this heap of monstrous 
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and iniqitdus incvtigtuity, we cannot help noticing one law, 
the non-existence of which, or of some equivalent to it, in 
more civilized states; we have always considered as one of the 
“greatest reproaches to every national code in which it is found 
deficient. It is that which renders capital the offence of 
taking away the life of another by false and malicious testi- 
niony; an offence which, to our great disgrace, remains witli 
us, on the focting of simple perjury, not more severely punish- 
able than the breach of a custom-house or election-oath. 
Under the head ‘ quarrelling and fighting,’ we have a most 
truly ridiculous chapter, assigning distinct modes and degrees 
of punishment to almost every possible variety of personal 
injury, yet further diversified by the particular situation, or ge- 
neral rank, or near rejationship of the party injured. But we 
have not time to dwell upon these legislative follies. Under 
the head ‘ false and malicious informations,’ occurs the fol- 
lowing example of the same species of fidgetty wisdom. 


‘When any person accusés another of two or more offences, 
whereof the lesser only proves true; and when, in the case of a 
singté offetice having been chatged by one person against ano- 
ther, thé statement thereof is found to exceed the truth; upon 
either supposition, if the punishment of the falsely alleged, or 
falsely aggravated, offence, had been actually inflicted im con- 
sequence of such false accusation, the difference (estimated ac- 
cording to the established mode of computation hereafter exem- 
plified), between the falsely alleged and the actually committed 
offence, or between the falsely alleged greater, and the truly 
alleged lesser offence-shall be inflicted on the false accuser ; but if 
punishment, conformably to the nature of the falsely alleged, or 

Sely aggravated offence, shall not have actually been inflicted, 
bivitig een prevented: by 4 timely discovery of the falsehood 
of the déctisation, the false accuser shall be permitted to redeem, 
accérding to an established scale, the whole of the punishment 
which woald have been due to him in the former case, provided 
it does mot exceed 100 blows; but if it should exceed 100 blows, 
the 100 blows shall be inflicted, and he shall only be permitted 
te réeem the excess.’ p, 566. . 


A son accusing his father, a wife her husband, or a slave his 
fiaster, is in all cases to be banished ; if the accusation proves 
false, it is capital; and the person accused, making a ana 
siitrender, is entitled to pardon. ; 

Another most charactéristic instance of superfluous sagacity 
is to be found in the book of laws against bribery and corrup- 
tioti, of which there is hardly any conceivable case that is not 
tadé the mattcr of a specific denunciation of vengeance, 
froin the lowest in the scale of punishments up to the punish- 
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ment of déath inclusive. And how well adapted this scru- 
puloas and arbitrary minuteness is to the purposes of ‘preven- 
tion, there is no Englishiian who has ever visitéd China, but, 
is fully competent to declare, even without Sir Géorgé Staun- 
ton’# ridte in p. 379, whith admits the fact, that théré is no 
nation under the sun where the administration of jasticé is 
more flagrantly and systematically-corrupt ‘and prof gate, 

Forgery, or to use the’ more comprehensive phrase of the 
French law, the crime de faux, does not appear to be a capital 
offence in any ‘cases except the folloWwing:—Falsifidation of 
an imperial edict, or an edict of ore of the Supreme courts; 
of any verbal orders bf the emperor, or of thé émpregs; o 
an official seal, or imperial almanack ; coining; pretending to 
be a great officer of state. sarees ; 

Of the eleven books which this division’ of the Mws ¢on- 
tains, three_are appropriated to resulations of process, afrésts 
and escapes, imprisoitment, judgment, atid exetation. © 

The seventh and last general division contams the laws réla- 
tive to public works, buildings, atid highways. 

Ts the volume, is subjoitied an appendix, pre ee np such 
additional clauses as the translator thought oaneyr | ! 
of selection from the Lee, together with séveral rettiar 
cases, illustrative of ‘the laws and, of the nranner of carryiby 
them into execution, to which onr limits will only allow’ us to 


~ 
2 ’ 


refer our readers in this general manner. 


With regard to capital punishments, such is the endless 
variety of cases into which the crime of murder, for imstaage;: 
or that of highway robbery, is distinguished by the Chinese 
laws, that it-would take some time and labour to institute an 


exact proportional comparison, of the frequency with which — 
oe 


the punishment becomes legally dae m China and in 

If we take the number of capita? clauses in the Chinese hiws, 
we think that they will be found somewhat to exceed the 
number of distinct capital enactments im our statute book; 
but, subtracting from the number.all such as are only modifi- 
cations of some general law, the capital laws of China are. 
certainly much fewer than those of Bogland. For instance, 


by the law of England, the crime of ‘murder is punishable - 


with death ; but it is in general left to the judge and jury to 
decide what combination of circumstances shall attiount to 
that legal crime. In China, on the contrary, almost all the 
various citcumstances under which the act of homicide can 
possibly occur, are made the subject of so many distinet and 
positive laws, some ats punishment, othérs not; 
and so of other crimes. circamstatice of analogy is 
however, very remarkable. The laws of China aré found 


, 
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much too severe in many cases, and much too particylar and 
vexatious in all, to be strictly enforced in any. And the con- 
sequence is, that inno country are more capital crimes com- 
mitted, and in none, do they more frequently pass unpynished. 

In a late criticism on this very work, contained’ in. a 
justly celebrated periodical review, the author of that criti- 
cism very truly remarks, that the extreme. and punctilious 
nicety of the laws of China in affixing the exact proportion 
of punishments to offences, is nothing less than ridiculous; a 
remark in whigh all our preceding observations, avill evince 
that we most fully concur with him. We will go astep fur- 
ther, and add, that such a system is and must be wholly in- 
efficacious, because, complex and circumstantial as.those‘laws 
are, they do not, and no human laws can, extend to one hun- 
dredth part of all the imaginable shades ef distinction between 
offences. But the critic to whom we allude, then proceeds, 
to say, that this has always appeared to him to be the prine 
cipal objection ‘to Mr. Bentham’s system; for that jt is the 
most difficult part of the science of legislation to determine 
where. should be the precise Jimit between the discretion of 
the. judge and positive enactment. Upon reading this censure 
of a system concerning which we had alwayg entertained very 
different ideas, (we quote it only from memory), we immedi- 
ately referred to Mr. Benthaim’s treatise, in which the first 
passage that caught our eyes, was the following. 


‘Fifth Rulé.The same punishment ought not, without ex- 
ception, to be' inflicted for the same offence, upon different delin- 
quents; but cir¢umstances which influence the sensibility, ought 
tobe taken into consideration. + 

. The sathe nominal punishments are not the same real punish-. 
Ments ;.age, sex, rank, fortune, and many other circumstances, 
ought to. modify the punishment for offences of the same nature, 

*. There isno necessity to weigh the proportion with mathematical 
precision, so as to render the laws subtle, complicated, and obscure. 
Conciseness and simplicity are to be first considered. Something 
of the peaportion may be sacrificed to make the punishment 
more awful, niore adapted to excite a sentiment of aversion from 
vices which lead tocrimes.’ Traité de Legislation. 


Nothing can be more unlike the law of Chiva than the sys- 
tem which is here recommended; and no man can apply the 
reasoning of the reviewer to the object of those who wish for 
some modification of the law of England in conformity to 
that system, unless he is prepared to maintain that there is no. 
occasion for any law, and that,all may safely be left to the 
discretion ofthe magistrate, to hang, imprison, or banish, 
when and whom he pleases, 
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But we are now compelled to put a somewhat abrupt con- 
clusion to this article, and to take leave, (which we do without 
the smallest reluctance), of a people whose notions of night 
and wrong in every possible instance are measured according 
to a precise number of blows to be inflicted with 


‘ a straight polished piece of bamboo, the branches cut away and 
reduced to the length of five feet five inches, the breadth of an 
inch and a half, and about two pounds in weight; when used, 
to be held by the smaller end.’ See “ Specification of the 
Instruments of Punishment.”—>p. Ixxiv. 








Art. II.—Travels in' various Countries of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. By Edward Daniel Clarke, LL. D. Part 
the First. Russia, Tartary, and. Turkey. London, 
Cadell, 1810, 4to. pp. xxviil. 759, 52 copper-plates, 
32 vignettes, price 51. 5s. boards. . 


Chapter 1. of this amusing volume, opens with a caricature 
of the Emperor Paul. Thi¥ monarch has, at times, been 
praised as the most magnanimous of sovereigns, and at others, 
been reviled as the most despicable of human beings.” Dr. 
Clarke, who appears to have viewed him as an othous tyrant, 
whose character was not checkered by one amiable trait, makes 
him the object of his unsparing and idiscriminate ‘abuse, 
Dr. C. in his preface, p. ii. seems,to claim some praise for the 
‘ frankness’ with which he has delineated the tyranny of . Pau). 
We should have been more. willing to concede this claim, 
of ‘ frankness,’ if the doctor had published his details at an 
earlier period, when they might have served to enlighten his 
countrymen in their political relations with Russia, and had 
not waited till the object of his invective had been ten years int 
his grave; and the English public had been familiarised with 
accounts unfavourable to the Russian character. 

Dr. Clarke ascribes some of. the Emperor Paul’s regula- 
tions to insanity, which were possibly only parts of a whole, 
though of a fanciful and ill-concerted schenie. Paulitixed 
the dress of all the inhabitants of the empire, whether subjects 
or foreigners, by a regulation of police, according to a quai 
or grotesque costume. But, was Paul singular in ascribing 
the great change in the manners of Europe, which prededed, 
and perhaps accelerated the French revolution, to the relaxa- 
tion of those sumptuary laws and the abolition of thode atti- 
ficial distinctions which served as a live of separation: between 
the different classes. of society? Now, thougl: there ‘might 

Cait. Rev. Vol. 21. December, 1810. Z 
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be much absurdity, there certainly was no insanity in the 
attempt to restore the ancient inequality of rauks, by re-esta- 
blishing those barriers which were deemed necessary for its 
preservation. 

From some association of ideas, which it is impossible to 
trace, the emperor Paul was induced to prohibit ‘ the use of blue 
colours, in ornamenting sledges, and red liveries.’ ‘ lu conse- 
quence,’ says the author, ‘ of this wise decree, our ambas- 
sador, and many others, were compelled to alter their liveries.’ 
On reading this passage, we turned to Debrett’s peerage, and 
were rather surprised to find, that Lord Whitworth’s armorial 
bearings,.which regulate his equipage and liveries, are not 


emblazoned in either of these colours. 


‘€ Mungo. Parke,’ says the author, ‘ was hardly exposed to 
greater severity of exaction and of villainy among the Moors in 
Afriea, than Englishmen experienced at that time in Russia, and 
particularly in Petersburg. They. were compelled to weara 
dress regulated by the police, &c. p.7. ‘ An order against 
wearing boots with coloured tops, was most rigorously enforced,” 
p- 8. .‘ The number of prohibitions became so numerous, and 
many of them were so trivial, that it was necessary to carry about 
manuals of obedience, and assist the memory by pocket cata- 
logues of forbidden things.’ p. 100. ‘ Noone is permitted to 
pass this gate (The Holy Gate of the Kremlin at Moscow), 
without taking off his hat. I wished to see if‘ the rule was rigo- 
rously enforced, and, feigning ignorance, entered beneath the 
arch with my hat on. A centinel challenged me, but without 
taking any notice of him, I walked forward,’ &c. ' p. 114, 5- 
‘The great gun, which is among the wonders of the Kremlin, I 


measured with less facility, being always interrupted by the . 


eentinels, one of whom pointed his bayonet at me, and threatened 
to stab me, if I persisted in.my intention; yet, by walking its 
length, 1 found it equal to eighteen feet and a half; and its dia- 
meter may be guessed, when it is known that it will admit a man 
sitting upright within its calibre.’ p. 128, 

We do not find in any of the above instances, that the empe- 
ror’s severities wére directed exclusively against Englishinen, 
of more agamst them than against other foreigners, or eveu 
Rassian subjects. Why should Dr. Clarke, or his companion, 
coniplain of insults, which they themselves provoked? Or, 
why:should they suppose, that because they were Englishmen, 
they would be allowed to set at defiance established rules? 
Dr-Liarke seems to have considered it as an indignity, that 
he'wes not permitted to: pass the Holy Gate of: the Kremlin 
with “bis head covered. But what would our lively author 
think either of the good sense or the decency of a Russian 
traveller an this coautry, wlio,‘ feigning ignorance,’ shouki 
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take hisplace at our communion table ‘ with his hat on,’ dur- 
ing the celebration of the sacrament? If the inveterate 
antipathy which the present work of Dr. Clarke manifests 
against the Russian government, and indeed almost every thing 
that is Russian, could be sifted to the bottom, we are inclined 
to believe, that it would be found to have been caused by 
tather futile and inugatory circumstances, and to have origi- 
nated less in reason than in petulance. But whatever might 
be the real cause of the antipathy itself, it bas evidently served 
to discolour some of the doctor’s representations, and to have 
caused him to view much of what he saw im his exten- 
sive route through the Russian dominions, through the 
false medium of prejudice and animosity. When a traveller 
is in good humour, his pourtraiture both of persons and 
things, will be found very different from what it 1s when he is 
under the influence of mortified self-importance, resentful 
irritability, or spletietic fastidiousness. Under the influence 
of this, ot a similar temperament, Dr. Clarke seems to have 
lent ‘too ready and rather too credulous an ear to fictitious 
and exaggerated details. 

- Thus, for instance, in p. 9. Dr. Clarke; after having no- 
ticed the absurd regulations of the emperor with respect to 
the different formalities of dress, says; that if Englishmen 
ventured, in their letters, to notice the conduct of the govern- 
ment, or to use any expressions of reprobation or contempt, 
they were liable, in a moment, to be either ‘ hurried off to 
the frontier,’ or sent to Siberia. ‘The doctor adds, ‘ many 
persons were said to have’been privately murdered,’ &c. The 
context leads us to infer, that these persons were English ; but 
we know that this was not the case. They could not have 
been Russians, for despotism openly prescribes its victims. 
Nor could they have been foreigners of other nations, for no 
foreign ambassador has made any remonstrance, nor published 
any complaint. This is one of the’ calumnies which we 
cannot sup Dr. Clarke to have invented, but to which he 
appears to have listened with too much facility of ear. 

Our author left Petersburg on the third of Apgil, 1800. 
We shall accompany him on his way, and occasionally notice 
or extract some of his details; ‘The walls of one of the 
rooms in the palace of Tsarskoselo are said to be covered with 
fine pictures fitted together without frames, and without any 
attention to effect. Where the place would not fit the pictures, 
the pictures were cut to fit the place. ‘Talking of the pictures 
of the saints, &c. in the Russian churches, Dr. C. says, p. 21. 


‘‘Yo protect these holy symbols of the new faith from the 
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rude but zcalous fingers and lips of its votaries, in’a-country 
where the arts of multiplying them by imitation were then 
unknown, they were covered by plates of the most precious . 
mews, which left the features alone visible.” 

We think that in the above passage the purpose of. these 
plates has been misconceived. They are, in fact, ex voto 
offerings, an expression of gratitude to the saint, for some 
relief afforded in a period of distress. ‘The custom is Yamiliar 
to the Greeks, who also use the same style of painting the 
figures in their churches. 


‘Every room throughout the empire,’ says Dr. Clarke, * has 
@ picture, large or small, called the Bogh, or God, stuck up in 
one corner, to which every person who enters, offers adoration, 
before any salutation is made to the master or mistress of :the 
house, and this adoration consists of a quick motion of the right 
Hand in crossing, the head bowing all the time in a manner so 
rapid and ludicrous, that it reminds us of those Chinese man- 
darin images seen upon the chimney-pieces of old houses, which, 
when set a going, continue nodding, for the amusement of old 
women’-and children.’ . 


Bogh, which is the Russian name of God, is not applied 
to their saints, each of. whom has his, own. peculiar name. 
Dr. C. sometimes uses the word with too much levity for the 
occasion. With respect to the ‘ crossing,’ with which a Rus- 
sian prefaces almost every act, &c. (see p. 31), wewill just 
remark, that Christians of the Greek church differ from the 
Catholics in their manner of performing this important cere- 
monial. The former cross themselves from right to left with 
only the thumb and two fingers, while the Catholics cross 
from left to right with the open hand. 7 aot 

The country between Moscow and Petersburg, ‘ is gene- 


rally open, a wide and fearful prospect of hopeless sterility, 


where the fir and the dwarf birch, which cover even arctic 
regions, scarcely find existence.’ .. } 


‘ The male peasants of Russia are universally habited in winter, 
in a jacket made of a sheep’s hide, with the wool inwards, a 
square-crowned red cap, with a circular edge off black woal 
round the rim, and shadowing thé eyes. These, with a long 
black beard, sandals made of the bark of the birch-tree, and 
legs bandaged in woollen, complete the dress,’ 


We have no other remark to make on.this description of 
the costume of the Russian peasantry, than that when the 
author mentioned the ‘ long black beard,’ he seems to have 
forgotten that the Russians are universally sandy. 

In p. 36, Dr. C, has very happily sketched the manners of 
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the Russian peasant, though from an individual instance, which 
the breaking down of his sledge at Poschol farnished him 
with an epportanity for observing. 


‘The woman of the house was preparing a dinner for her 
family, who were gone tochurch. It consisted of soupronly- 
Presently her husband, a boor, came in, attended by his daugh- 
ters, with some small loaves of white bread, not larger than a 
pigeon’s egg, which I suppose the priest had consecrated, for 
they placed them with great gare before the Bogh. Then the 
bowing and crossing began, and they went to dinner, all eating 
out of the same bowl. Dinner ended, they went regularly to 
bed, as if to pass the night there, crossing and bowing as before? 
Having slept about an hour, one of the young women, according 
to an etiquette constantly observed, called her father, and pre- 
serited him with a pot of vinegar, or quass, the Russian beverage, 
The man then rose, and-a complete fit of crossing and bowing 
seemed to seize him, with interludes so inéxpressibly characteristic 
and ludicrous, that. it was very difficult to préserve gravity. The 
pauses ‘of scratching and grunting, with all the attendant cir- 
cumstances of ventriloquism and eructation, the Bones to 
his wife, to himself, and to his God, were suchas drunken Bar- 
‘naby might have put in Latin, but need not be expressed in 
English?" * . 


The mammers of the nobles are etjually well described inv 
p. 37. ‘The-concluding passage respecting the'corporeal'cas- 
tigation of the Russian grandees by the mighty autoerat, was 
literally correct inthe reign of Paul, and is probably so at 
present, with little variation,. . 


* Thé picture of Russian manners varies little ‘with reference 
to the prince or the peasant. The first nobleman in the empire, 
when dismissed by his sovereign from attendance upon his per- 
son, or withdrawing to his estate in consequence of dissipation 
or debt, betakes himself to a mode of life little superior to that “ 
of brutes. You will then find him throughout the day with his 
neck bare, his beard lengthened, his body wrapped in a sheep’s 
hide, eating raw turnips, and drinking quass, sleeping one half 
of the day, and growling at his wife and family the other. The 
same feelings, the same wants, wishes, and gratifications, then 
characterise the nobleman and the peasant ; and the same system 
of tyranny, which extends from the throne downwards, through 
all the bearings and rawifications of society, even to the cottage 
of the lowest boor, has entirely extinguished every spark of libe- 
rality in the breasts of a people who are all slaves. - They are all, 
high and low, rich and poor, alike servile tu superiors; haughty 
and cruel to their dependants: ignorant, superstitious, cunning, 
brutal, barbarous, dirty, mean. The emperor canes the first 
of his grandees;:princes and nobles cane their slaves; and the 
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slaves their wives and daughters. Ere the sun dawns in Russia, 
flagelation begins; and througbout its vast empire, cudgels are 
going, in every department of its population, from morning 
until night,’ - 


We have much pleasure in extracting the follosving brief but 
correct account of the canal of Vishnei Voloshock, and of the 
facilities which it affords for the internal commerce of Russia. 





‘Vishnei Voloshock is a place of considerable importance, 
remarkable for the extensive canals, on which the great inland 
navigation of Russia is carried on. A junction has been formed 
between the Tvertza and the Msta, uniting, by 4 navigable 
channel of at least five thonsand versts, the Caspian with the 
Baltic sea. I suspect, that there is not in the world an example 
of inland nayigation so extensive, obtained by artificial means 
and with so little Jabour; for the Volga is navigable almost to 
its source; and three versts at the utmost, is all that bas been 
¢ut through, in forming the canal. The merchandize of . Astra- 
chan and of other parts of the south of Russia, are brought ta 
this place. Above four thousand vessels pass the canal annually. 
The town or yillage, as it is calJed, is full of buildings and shops, 
}t is spacious, and wears a stately thriving appearance; forming 
a striking contrast with the miserable places on the road.’ 


Doctor Clarke’s a to the Russian autocrat, infusing 


itself into his opinion of his subjects, seems occasionally tq 
have led him into some erroneous statements, if not palpable 
contradictions. For instance, in p. 39, he says, 


* When we traversed the country, kindness to a stranger, and 
especially to an Englishman, was a crime of the first magnitude; 
and might prove the means of a journey to Siberia. It is but 
justice to make this apology for the conduct of those under the 
immediate eye of government: at the same time, it must be con- 
fessed, they made the best use of an opportunity, which encou- 
raged them to exaction, plunder, and oppression.’ 


It is no easy matter to reconcile this with Dr. Cs.’ account 
of his own reception at Moscow? Do we not find (p.-57), 
that during the religious ceremony of the resurrection, Dr. 
Clarke and his companion were permitted by the police officers 
to join in the suite of the archbishop, and even to stand upon 
the throne? Were they not (p. 117), assisted by Russian 
officers in measuring the great bell? Did not (p.64), Prince 
Viazemskoi procure them admission to the ball of the nobles, 
where they were even oppressed with the civilities which they 
experienced? Were not these same nobles (p. 66), so far 
from being afraid to acknowledge the acquaintance of Messrs. 
Clarke and Cripps, that they even imitated their mode of 





hair-dressing? Do not our travellers tell us (p. 79), that they 
lived in intimacy with many of the Russian nobility? Were 
they not accompanied (p. 96), by parties of them in their 
excursions about the neighbourhood ef Moscow? _ Did they 
not (p. 114), find a difficulty in escaping from the engagements 
of society? Were they not (p. 15%), hospitably entertained. 
by Archbishop Plato, who had penetration enough to discover 
(p. 156), that he was sitting for a portrait which was to be 
exhibited to the world? And yet, notwithstanding all these 
instances of the hospitable disposition of the Russian nobles, 
which our travellers themselves are forced to acknowledge 
(see p. 162), they depart from Moscow full of ‘complaints of 
insults and oppressions, which, as they do not specify, we may 
be permitted not implicitly to belteve. 

P. 49, Dr. Clarke tells us, that he « bough his poderosnoi, 
or travelling passport, ‘ of the emperor in Petersburg.’ ‘Yhie 
can have no other meaning, than that he paid the fees of office 


for it. But did he not Jikewise pay the fees of office for the 


travelling passport which he received from the secretary of 


state, and would he: also assert, that he bought hts passport 


of the King of England? 
The following is the lively general sketch which Dr. Clarke 
draws of Moscow. On entering the gates, : 


‘ you behold nothing but a wide and scattered suburb, huts, gar- 
dens, pig-sties, brick-walls, churches, dung-hills, palaces, timber- 
yards, warehouses, and a refuse, as it were, of materials sufficient 
to stock an empire with miserable towns and miserable villages, 
One might imagine allt the states of Europe had sent a building, 
by way of representative, to Moscow; and under this impres- 
sion, the eye is presented with deputies from all countries holding 
congress; timber huts from regions beyond the Arctic ; plas- 
tered palaces from Swepen and Denmark, not white-washed 
since their arrival; painted walls from the TyroL; mosques 
from Constantrworte; Tartar temples from Bucua ria ; pago- 
das, pavilions and virandas from Curxa; cabarets from Sparn 5 
dungeons, prisons, and public offices, from France ! architectural 


ruins, from Rome; terraces and trellises, from Nareies; and 


warehouses, from W appine.’ 


Part of the above is rather incorrect; for there is no mosque 
at Moscow; and the Russians did not borrow their - ideas ‘of 
‘ dungeons, prisons, and public offices, from the French,’ 

Dr. Clarke bas presented us with an accurate description of 
the Russian inn at which he lodged at Moscow; but he does 


not seem to Know that a more decent hotel might have been 
found. ; 


‘We werina Russian inn; a complete epitome of the city 
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itself, The next room to ours was filled by ambassadors from 
Persia. Ina chamber beyond the Persians, lodged a party of 
Kirgisians, a people yet unknown, and any of whom might be 
exhibited in a cage, as some newly discovered species. ‘They 
had bald heads, covered by conical embroidered caps, and wore 
sheeps’ hides. Beyond the Kirgisians lodged a nidus of Butha- 
rians, wild as the asses of Numidia. All these were ambassadors 
from theit different distriets, extremely jealous of each other, 
who had been to Petersburg, totreat of commerce, peace, and 
war, The doors of all our chambers opened into one gloomy 
passage, so that sometimes we all encountered, and formed a 
Curious masquerade. The Kirgisians and Bucharians were best 
at arm’s length; but the worthy old Persian, whose name was 
Orazai, often exchanged visits with us, He brought us presents 
according to the custom of his country; and was much pleased 
with an English pocket-knife we had given him, with which lie 
said he should shave his head. At his devotions, he stood silent 
for an hour together, on two small carpets, barefooted, with his 
face towards Mecca; holding, as he said, intellectual cenverse 
with Mahbmet,’ 


The Russians keep Lent with great austerity, and after- 
wards give themselves up to gluttony and drunkenness when 
Easter comes. They run into every kind of excess, ‘as if 
rioting, debauchery, extravagance, gambling, drinking, and 
fornication, were as much a religious observance as starving 
had been before.’ When Dr. Clarke remarks, that the 
‘ religious customs,’ of the Russians ‘ are perfectly adapted 
to their climate and manners,’ and that ‘ nothing can be con- 
trived with more ingenious policy,’ &c. what he says is hardly 
less ridiculous, that the opinion of the Russians, which is 
mentioned by Voltaire (Hist. de Charles XII.), which sup- 
poses the world to have been created in September, because 
at that season the fruits-ate ripe in their country. The fol- 
lowing passage indicates a fundamental goodness of character 
in the populace and peasantry of Russia. Easter was pro- 
claimed, and 


* riot and debauchery instantly broke loose. The inn in which 
we ludged, became a Pandemonium, Drinking, dancing, and 
singing, continued through the night and day. But, in the midst 
of all these excesses, quarrels hardly ever took place. The wild, 
rude riot of a Russian populace is full of humanity. Few disputes 


are heard, no blows are given; no lives endangered but by drinking. 


In p.65, Dr. C. mentions the extraordinary powers of 
some vocal performers- whom he heard at a Rusgian ball. 


« Collected in other parts of the rooms, opened for this assem-’ 
bly, were vocal performers, in parties of ten or twelve cach, 
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singing voluntaries. They preserved the most perfect harmony, 
each taking a separate part, though without any seeming con- 
sciousness of the skill thus exerted,’ | ; 


The chorus of the Russian soldiers, boatmen, or peasants, 
is one of the most surprising things which a stranger: observes ° 
in Russia, Marquis Salvo, who wrote an account of Mrs, 
Spencer Smith’s escape, describes it, in p. 271, of his travels, 
«1 was convinced,’ he says, ‘ that if the climate of both 
countries were equally mild, the Russians would eclipse the 
Italians in music.’ ' 

Dr. Clarke records the imitative genius of the Russians, 
and mentions some surprising, and indeed almost incredible 
instances of their imitative powers. 


~ «The meanest Russian slave has been found adequate to the 
accomplishment of the most intricate and most delicate werks 
of mechanism; to copy with his. single hand, what has demanded 
the joint labours of the best workmen in France or England: 
Though untutored, they are the best actors in the world’ ‘The 
Birtaingham trinket manufactory, in which imitations of jew- 
ellery and precious metals, are wrought with so much cheapness 
is surpassed in Moscow ; because the workmanship is equally good, 
and the things themselves are cheaper.’ ‘ Where a patent, as in 
the case of Bramah’s locks, has kept up the price of an article 
in England -beyond the level it would otherwise find, the Rus- 
sians have imitated such works with the greatest perfection, and 
sold the copy at a lower rate than the original, though equally 
valuable.’ ‘Signor Camporesi assured me, that walkingin the 
suburbs of Moscow, he entered a mistrable hut belonging toa 
cobler, where, at the further end, in a place cenit to hold 
pans and kettles, and to dress victuals, he observed a ragged 
peasant at work. It was @ painter in enamel, copyitg very 
beautiful pictures which were placed before him.’ — a 

‘ Acquaintance, says Dr. Clarke, ‘ with Camporesi, the archi- 
tect, procured ine admission at the house of .Prince Trubetzkoi, 
a dealer in minerals, pictures, hosiery, hats, cutlery, antiquities, 
in short, all the furniture of shops and museums. Having squan- 
dered away his fortune, he picked up a livelihood by selling for 
himself and others, whatever came in his way. His house, like 
a pawnbroker’s shop, exhibited ohe general magazine, occupying - 
several rooms. A PagiNce presiding over it, and practising all 
the artifices of the meanest tradesman, was a spectacle perticsly 
novel. Any thing might be bought of his Hicuness, from a. 
pair of bellows to a picture by Claude Lorraine. * * * *. While 
we bargained with his Hicungss,’ &c. &c. 


From the above, we collect, that Dr. Ci does not under- 
stand the system of nobility in Russia. Military rank alone 
confers the privileges of nobility. An officer becomes noble 
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when he arrives at the rank of a major; a lieutenant-colonel 
transmits his nobility to his children to the second generation. 
Titles, of themselves, unsupported by military rank, neither 
give the rauk nor the privileges of nobility. The title of 
Prince, which Dr. C. seems to consider the same as prince 
of the Roman empire, .as he calls all his princes ‘ your high- 
ness,’ is in Russia the /ozest order of titular nobility. ‘The 
Rassian word is knaes, which signifies the same thing 2s sheik 
among the Arabs, viz. the chief, whether of a horde of vaga- 
bonds, or of a district. When the wandering tribes of the 
desert submitted to Russia, their chiefs were allowed to retain 
their ancient titles, and we even find, that in Mr. Heber’s 
note, p. 305, the title of knaes was given to great numbers 
of Armenian settlers. 

We fear that part of the following disgusting representation 
of Russian filth, will excite the nausea of our readets; but 
we give it from the fidelity of its resemblance; and Dr. 
Clarke is not.to be blamed for the loathsome feelings which 
it will excite. 

* Visit a Russian, of whatever rank, at his country seat, and 

ou will find him lounging about, uncombed, unwashen, un- 
shaven, half naked, eating turnips, and drinking quass. ‘The raw 
turnip is handed about in slices, in the first houses, upon a silver 
salver, with brandy, as a whet beforedinner. Their hair is uni- 
versally in a state not to be described; and thejr bodies are only 
divested of vermin when they frequent the bath. Upon those 
occasions, their shirts and pelisses are held over a hot stove, and 
the heat occasions the vermin to fall off. It is a fact too noto- 
rious to admit dispute, that from the emperor to the meanest 
slave, throughout the vast empire of all the Russias, including 
all its princes, nobles, priests, and peasants, there exists not a 
single individual in a thousand whose body is destitute of vermin. 
*e*** The real Russian rises at an early hour, and breakfasts 
on a dram, with black bread. His dinner at noon consists of the 
most greasy viands, the scorbutic effects of which are counter- 
acted by salted cucumbers, sour cabbage, the juice of his 
vaccinium, and his nectar quass. Sleep, which renders him un- 
mindful of his abject servitude and barbarous life, he particu- 
larly indulges; sleeping always after eating, and going early to 
his bed. The principal articles of diet are tie same every where, 
grease and brandy. A stranger dining with their most refined 
and most accomplished princes, May in vain expect to see his 
knife and fork changed, If he sends them away, they are 
returned without even being wiped. If he looks behind him, he 
will see a servant spit in the plate he is to receive, and wipe it 
with a dirty napkin, tatemove the dust. If he ventures (which 
he should avoid, if he is hungry), to inspect the soup in his 
plate with too inquisitive an eye, he will doubtless discover living 
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victims in distress, which a Russian, if he saw, would swallow 
with indifference. Is it not known to all, that Potemkin used to 
take vermin from his head, and kill them on the bottom of his 
plate at table? and beauteous princesses of Moscow do not ° 
scruple to follow his example. But vermin anknown to ‘an 
Englishman, and which it is not permitted even to name, attack 
the stranger who incautiously approaches too near the persons 
of their nobility, and visit him from their sofas and chairs. If 
at table he regards his neighbour, he sees him picking-his tea@gh 
with his fork, and then plunging it intoa plate of meat which 
is brought round to all. The horrors of a Russian kitchen are 
inconceivable; and there is not a bed in the whole empire, 
which an English traveller, aware of its condition, would ven- 
ture to approach.’ 


Dr. Clarke seems eager to embrace every opportunity of 
traducing the Russian nobles. ‘Thus he says (p. 95), thoagh 
Peter the Third was a greater friend to the Russian nobilit 
during three months, than all the other sovereigns, that in 
their gratitude they murdered him.’ * * * « He gave them all 
they most desired, and: they assassinated their benefactor.’ 
But surely our lively author is rather unjust in imputing the 
crime of Catharine to those by whom it was abhorred. Even . 
the Russian aristocracy did not contain many Orlofs. In the 
next page, Dr. C. accuses one of the young Russian noble- 
men of stealing Mr. Cripps’s hat. But it seems a little 
strange that a man should steal a hat on purpose to spoil it, 
by cutting it mtoacap. In another place (p. 94) Dr: Cc. 
tells us, that the Russian nobles are in general afraid of ¥i- 
siting their estates, for fear of being murdered by their 
peasants. But the tender proofs of attachment, which the 
slaves of Galitzin exhibited at his burial, shewed at least the. 
amiable qualities which are often found both in the master 
and the slave. - 

Among the traits of tyranny which Dr. C. ascribes to Paul, 
he mentions. (p. 100), that * pug dogs, from the emperor's 
resemblance to them, were prohibited any other name than 
Mops.’ But ought not Dr. C. to have informed the reader 
that Mops is the name of these dogs in Russia; or would 
this knowledge have diminished the ludicrousness, or the pro- 
bability of the prohibition ? . cl 

The following are some particulars of the interview which 
our travellers had with Archbishop Plato: 


‘ He was much amused at a reply he once received from aw 
English clergyman, of the factory of Petersburg, when: asked 
if he intended to marry. If I am fortunate enough to become 
a biShop, I shall marry some rich citizen’s daughter, and live at 
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my ease, He complained much of Dutens, for having pub- 
lished his correspondence, without his. permission, He acknow- 
ledged having therein endeavoured to prove that the pope was. 
antichrist, .of which he was fully couvinced ; but that he much 
feared the tesentment of the court of Rome. We told him we 
thought his fears might now subside, as that court was no longer: 
formidable to any one. Oh! said he, you do not know its in- 
trigues and artifices: it is like the ancient Romans; patient in 
€oncealing malice; prompt to execute it, when opportunity 
offers ; and- always obtaining its point in the end. He then 
spoke of Voltaire, and his correspondence with the late Catha- 
rine. There was nothing, said he, of which she was so vain, as ~ 
of that correspondence, I never saw her so gay, and in such 
high spirits, as when she had to tell me of having received a 
letter from Voltaire.’ * * * « As he was well versed in.Sclavonic, 
I questioned him concerning its affinity to the Russian. He 
assored me the two languages were almost the same; that thes 
difference was only a distinction of dialect ; and that neither of} 
them had the smallest resemblance-to the language of Finland.’ , 


“We are told by Dr. C. (p. 164), that - 


* the notorious Semple rose to such a pitch of celebrity in Rus- 

sia, that- he influenced, if he did not govern, Potemkin. He’ 
introduced a uniform for -the hussars, which is still worn; and 

made alterations, truly judicious, in their military discipline. 

Thus the Russian officers derived from the-hulks at Woolwich, 

greater advantages than if they had served there in person; an 

honour, which, though well merited, it is not necessary to assign 

them, as they experience very wholesome chastisement at 

home’ ~ - 


Dr. C. then hopes that his réader ‘ will sympathize’ ¢ in 
the aptitude of such reflections.’ We confess that-our sym- 
pathies would not accord with his on this occasion; and if 
we had been.at his elbow when he penned part of the above, 
we should have requested him to considef whether it ‘were 
not harsh and illiberal thus to asperse the character of a large 
body of persons, of several of whom he appears to have ex- 
perienced the hospitality, and of the majority of whom he 
had no opportunity of appretiating the character? 

In p. 167 our author says that when ‘ some of the nobles 
choose to converse upon the condition of their slaves, not the 
smallest reliance can be placed upon the statement they af- 
ford.’ But how are we to ¢econcile this with what follows 
in: the note, p. 168, line 16? In this note we have various 
details respecting the condition of the Russian boors, which 
are given’ as information, on the accuracy of which we may 
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rely, though it was ‘ procured in Moscow, and rer doowy 
Prince Theodore Nikolaiovitz Galitzin,’ 
~ In p. 171 Dr. C. asks, 


‘ Can there be a more affecting sight than a Russian family, 
having got in an abundant harvest, in want of the common 
stores to supply and support them through the mer of their 
jong and inclement winter?? 


Dr. C. might have beheld many such affecting sights 
without visiting the Russian domam. Did he never behold 
the family of an English peasant suffering the sad severity of 
hunger and cold, after having assisted in n getting in an abun- 
dant harvest f 


_ <A person, who wishes to traverse Russia, must consider it as 
ancient Scythia. He must provide every thing for which he 
may have occasion. If he can endure fatigue, with little sleep, 
dust, a scorching sun, or severe frost, with.a couch of snow, he- 
neath the canopy of heaven, he may travel i in a kibttki, which is 
the best of all methods of conveyance.’ 


Why should our ingenious author suppose it necessary for 
a traveller i in a kibitki, ina severe frost, to sleep in the open 
air upon the snow, hen a kibitki 1s almost always protiaed 
with a feather bed! 


‘ The inhabitants of Dedilof are peasants, in the greatest po- 


verty, and their sole occupation is tillage.’ (What better could 
they have?) ‘In our journey thither, we invited some of their 
fellow-sufferers in bondage to drink our king’s health, it being 
his birth-day. We had reserved a bottle for the put 

celebration ; so with hearts yearning for Old England, we drank 
God save great George! .as we ted ia from despotism ae 2 
land of slaves.’ 


We commend our author’s loyalty, but perhaps this. and 
some other extraneous details would have .been better avoided 
in his narrative. 

Before reaching the Black Sea, Dr. C. (p. 194) seems to 
haye made up his mind to believe, and to assert that its waters 

. dfe’in a state of gradual diminution. The progress of this 


~theory may be traced through pp. 325, 584, 627, until it 


reaches its perfect establishment jn pp. 676, 677. Ne 
The Don and Tanais are shown in p. 196 to be the same 
naines. ; 


* Donetz and Donsk are both names of the Don. Farther to 
the south, and nearer the mouths of the river, the pronunciation 
is sometimes Danaetz, or Danaets,:and Tdanaets; hence the 
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transition to Tanais is not very equivocal; nor can muck: doubt 
be entertained concerning the origin of the appellation be 
stowed by the antients upon the river.’ 


Dr. C. who seems to delight in degrading the Russians, 
both m the physical and moral scale, institutes at p. 211 a 
very unfavourable contrast between them and the Malo-Rus- 
sians, whom he mentions in terms of praise, which we are 
inclined to suspect of exaggeration. 


‘ They,’ (videlicet, the Malo-Russians), ‘are a much more 
noble race, and a stouter and better looking people than the 
Russians, and superior to them in every thing that can exalt one 
set of people above another. They are cleaner, more indus- 
trious, more honest, more generous, more polite, more coura- 
gecus, more hospitable, more truly pious, and of course less 
superstitious. *** They have in many instances converted the 
desolate Steppe * into fields of corn. ‘Their caravans are drawn 
by oxen, which proceed about thirty versts in a day. ‘Towards 
evening they halt in the middle of a plaii., near some pool of 
water; where their little waggons are all drawn up in a circle, 
and their cattle are suffered to graze around ; while their dri- 
vers, stretched out upon the smooth turf, take their repose, or 
enjoy their pipe, after the toil and heat of the day. If they 
meet a carriage, they all take off their caps and bow. The 
meanest Russians bow to each other, but never to a stranger.’ 


Tn the above passage we find Dr. Clarke representing the 
Malo-Russians as more industrious than the Russians-Pro- 
ox aod at the same time employing oren in their caravans. 

ow we have heard a Russian gentleman remark that the 
character of a people may sometimes be traced to causes of 
apparently trivial influence,.and he ascribed the greater ac- 
tivity and diligence of the Russians, when compared with 
that of the Malo Russians (or Little-Russians, or mhabitants 
of Little Russia), to the former employing horses, while the 
latter tiade use of oxcn in their carts and waggons. Does 
the sluggish pace of the ox insensibly communicate itself to 
the habits of the driver? 

At p. 214 we find our travellers passing the night at 
the village of Podulok Moscouskoy, where the ‘ mhabi- 
tants were not even able to strike a light! At p. 70, 
Dr. Clarke says in a note, thay Mr. Heber ‘has afforded 


ein 





* Steppe,’ says the author, p. 194, note, ‘ is a plain, without any vi- 
sible bouadary, perfectly fiat, but frequently covered by spontancous and 
luxuriant vegetation. It is moreover uninhabited, except by Nomade 
tribes,’ &c, Dr. C. might have remarked, that the word * Steppe, signi- 
fies the same thing as lands in French, 
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a most genuine tribute to the enlightened minds of the 
Cossacks.’ When this genuine proof -of mental illumination 
comes to be stated, in what does it consist? Have the Coss 
sacks any improved astronomical apparatus? Have they fore- 
stalled Davy in his discovery of new chymical agents? No; 
but they have at Oxai‘ a very decent kabak,’ (which is no 
other than a tavern), ‘ with a billiard table,’ &c. &e. ‘O ¢ em 
lightened’ Cossacks! how must ye make the philosophers of 
Petersburg hide their diminished heads! 

We could not peruse our learned author’s pathetic apos- 
trophe to the Finlanders at the end of note 2, p. 295, with« 
outa sinile. We wish that the Dr. had expunged this 
sage, as it is the most ridiculous in his book. Surely Dr. C. 
did not mean seriously to draw a parallel between the 
vexations which he experienced from the Russians, write the 
heart-rending cruelties which were inflicted on the Finlanders! 

At Taganrock, we are informed, p. 325, that 


‘a remarkable phenomenon occurs during particular seasons, 
which offers a cery forcible proof of the veracity of the sacred 
Scriptures. During violent east winds, the sea retires in so re» 
markable a manner, that the people of Taganrock are able to 
effect a passage on dry land to the opposite coast, a distance of 
twenty versts; but when the wind changes, which it sometimes 
does very suddenly, the waters return with such rapidity to 
their wonted bed, that many lives are lost.’ 


We are at a loss to discover what ‘ véry forcible proof’ the 
above exhibits ‘ of the veracity of the sacred Scriptures.” 
for the. sacred Scriptures represent the passage of the [s- 
raelites across the Red Sea as a miracu/ons fact, but onr 
learned traveller very ingeniously resolves it into a natural 
event. 

Our traveller tells us that, at Taganrock, ‘ the water, as in 
the Don, is very unwholesome, when the winds carry off the 
salt water; but when a current sets in from the sea, it is more 
salutary.” We puzzled our poor brains a long time to make 
out what this méans; but we fear without success; nor js 
the difficulty removed by what the author says at p. $42, line . 
3. We can readily conceive that salt water may be more 
salutary as a cathartic, than water which is not impregnated 
with salt. But how can salt water be more salutary as a 
common beverage ? 

in Mr. Heber’s note, which occurs in p. $29, the com- 
merce of Taganrock is said generally to employ from six to 
seven thousand vessels; but in the text above, in the same 
page, Dr. C. talks of ‘ the plains below the town’ being 
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occupied by ‘no less than three thousand waggons; and he 
adds ‘that, ‘ of this number, six thousand arrive annually 
from the Ukraine.’ Here is evidently a palpable mistake, 
but as the doctor has represented his thousands in words, and 
not in numerals, we are at a loss to conceive how it could 
- arise, except the ‘ six’ be accidentally foisted into the place 
of the ‘ three.’ 

In p. 350, Dr. C. institutes a comparison between the 
Russian and the Cossack, which of course turns out greatly 
to the advantage of the latter. Among other traits of de- 
gradation which are affixed to the portrait of the Russian, 
he is ‘ said to be rarely dignified by any elevation of mind or 
body;’ and in pp. 571, 641, he says the Russian peasant is of 
a diminutive race ; but we fear that the lively author's anti- 
pathy to the emperor Paul, caused him to view the Russian 
peasant, and other Russian objects, through an opaque me- 
dium, which made the great little, and the little great. If 
Dr. Clarke were to make another excursion into Russia, we 
think he might discover that the peasants of that country are 
the finest bodied men’ in Europe. ‘The description of the 
Russian soldiers in p. 571, and the caricature prefixed to 
C. XXI. are disreputable to the work, and are contradicted 
by experience, - _ , 

At Yenikale, p. 414, ships were waiting favourable winds 
both for Taganrock and Constantinople.’ Query what wind 
did they expect ? ; 

Dr. C. has been a little inadvertent in describing the re- 
ligion of the Tartars (p. 441). It is not after washmg, &c. 
that the priest proceeds to the mosque, nor is it after having 
performed his devotions that he summons the people to join 
with him; nor are his beads‘a necessary part of his accoutre- 
ments; nor is it at mid-day on/y that he says prayers in pub- 
lic. Again in p. 464, the Dr. gives the name of Mull/as to 
the Tartar priests, which is not much more correct than if 
he had called the curate of an English parish, the lord chief 
justice of the King’s Bench. The error occurs again in p. 


At p..446, we paused to consider what Dr. C. meant by 
saying that the ‘ integrity’of the Russian empire bad been” 
pledged’ for the maintenance of the religious establishments 
of the Tartars. 

The ‘ Karaite Jews,’ who are settled in the Cgimea, and 
are’mentioned by the author in pp. 481, 482, deserved his 
particular attention; as they are a remnant of the ancient 
Sadducees, and deny the resurrection. Dr. C. says, that 


‘the character of the Karaite Jews is directly opposite to that | 
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which is generally attributed to their brethren in other coun- 
tries, being altogether without reproach; Their honesty is pro- 
verbial in the Crimea ; and the word’ of a Karaite is considered 
equal to a bond. _ Almost all of.them are engaged in trade of 
manufacture.’ ‘ The difference between their creed and that of 
Jews in general, according to the information received from the 
rabbi, consists in a rejection of the talmud ; a disregard to every 
kind of tradition; to all rabbinical writings or opinions; all 
marginal interpretations of the text of-Scripture; and, in a 
measure of their rule of faith by the pure letter of the law.’ - 


But though Dr. C. says, what we. believe to be true, that 
these Karaites reject ‘ all Rabbinical writings of opinions,’ 
&c. and regulate their faith by the ‘ pure letter of the law,’ 
he asserts in the preceding page that they ‘ deem it an act of 
piety to copy the Bible, or copious commentaries upon its 
text, once in their lives.’ Is it not a little remarkable that 
they deem it an act of piety to copy copious commentaries, 
when they model their creed with such scrupulous rigour by 
the letter of the text? 

In p. 574, Dr. C. tells us, that he and’ his friend Mr. 
Cripps effected their escape from the Russjan territory by 
means of ‘ a forged order from the sovereign,’ which was pro~ 
cured through female interest in St, Petersburg. The learned 
Dr. must certainly have been a great favourite with the ladies - 
about the court, when one of them would hazard her own 
safety by such a dangerous experiment, as that of forging a 
passport from, the empéror, and sending it by the post. One 
of, our friends, on reading. this was induced to leok at the 
frontispiece, when he said nothing, but made a significant’ 
hem !. But on arriving at p. 647, we find our adventurous 
travellers leaving the Russian territory under the protection 
of a passport, signed by the commandant, of Odessa. 

If our limits would permit, we should willingly extract the 
interesting particulars with which Dr. C, has favoured.us,, relax 
tive'to the death of Howard, whose namewiill ever be recorded 
in the annals of philanthropy. ‘The tomb which was raised to 
his memory in the neighbourhood of Cherson, was not, as we 
have been informed, erected by Admiral Mordvinof, but by.a 
French merchant, as an advantageous speculation. This 
Frenchman was named Dauphiné, and-he claimed au enor- 
mous sum for bis pains from the executors,of Mr. Howard;- 
but payment was refused, owing to the representations of Ade 
miral M. ! 

In p. 612, ‘ the river Bag’ is said to ‘ flow. quite round’, 
the town of Nicolaef. But this.is rather incorrect; for the 
place is built in an angle formed by the Bogh and the Inguly 
Crit. Rev. Vol.21, December, 1810. . Aa : 





$70 Clarke’s Travels in Russia, &c. 


It is accurately laid down in the excellent map which: is pre- 
fixed to the second improved edition of Mr. ‘Thornton’s 
present state of ‘Turkey. ; 

It was with pain that we found Dr. C. at p.634 making 
many sarcastic remarks on what he calls ‘ the barbarous 
etiquette observed at the Russian tables.” The Russian cus- 
toms in this respect are not barbarous, because they differ 
from our own. ‘They are, on the contrary, wie'y and even 
humanely adapted to the state of the country, aid the cir- 
cumstances of the people. Many young gentlemen in Russia 
ate in public situations, both civil and military, and have no 
means of subsistence but from their pay, which is ‘scanty 
beyond what can well be imagined. Men, high in rank, 
therefore, usually keep an open table, to which all the su- 
balterns (to the extent of the table) have daily admission. 
Such a custom in Russia originates in the necessity of the 
case ; but would it not be hard to subject the master of the 
house either to fare as ill us his inferior guests, or to ruiu 
himself by treating them all with the same _gratifications as 
are reserved for that part of the table which may be consi- 
dered as his private family? Infertor officers advance towards 
the head of the table; and the custom must continue till the 
present system of government is abolished. ‘The same cus- 
tom prevailed m England, when other parts of our esta- 
blishments were similar to the Russian. In the Duke of 
Northamberland’s household book, published in 1770, we 
find the following -passage: ‘ It is thought ‘gés@ that to 
plovers be brought at no season but only in, Chi8tmna’ and 
principal feasts, and my lord to be served therewith, and his 
board-end, and no other” In the Highlands‘ of Scotland, 
we believe that a similar usage sti'l prevails, that the wine 
circulates to a certam depth of the table, when the ale begins, 
which, when it has reached its prescribed bounds, is succeeded 
by the stmali beer, which is left to exhilarate those, who are at 
the extremity of the board. But these things are good or 
bad according to circumstances and opinions; and in Russia, 
the * barbarous etiquette,’ which Dr. C. so indignantly re-- 
probates, is both enforced by circumstances, and sanctioned 
by opinion. j 
* The embassy which Dr. C. p. 637, ascribes‘to Prince 
Nassau, was, we believe, executed by Prince Repnin. ~~ 
~ In p. 638; Dr. C. talks ‘of a route to Constantinople by 
the coast of the Black Sea. Gibbon makes the same mis- 
take. But the Hemi promontorium (Eurineh burun) is im- 
passable. The road nearest to the Black Sea is through 
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Dr. C. in enumerating the dangers (p. 648), with which 
the navigation of the Black Sea is attended, asserts that 
* shallows, hitherto unnoticed in any chart, occur frequently 
when vessels are out of sight of land.” The author has not 
supported this assertion by any authority; and it is, we be- 
lieve, contradicted by experience. Mr. Thornton, who is 
distinguished both by the copiousness and the accuracy of 
his information, makes no mention of such dangers in his 
very valuable work on the present state of Turkey. Mr. 
Thornton was well acquainted with the navigation of the 
Black Sea; and he possessed more numerous and more fa- 
vourable opportunities for making inquiries on the subject 
than Dr. C, can pretend to have enjoyed. 

Want of space, rather than want of materials, now forces 
us to bring to a conclusion our strictures on the present work 
of Dr. Clarke. We have made them in perfect good hu- 
mour, and we flatter ourselves that if Dr. C. will do us the 
honour to give them a patient and candid perusal, he will be 
able to improve the general tone of his work, to correct 
some of its defects, remove some of its superfluities, and to 
render a second edition of it much more valuable than the first. 
As itis, it isa book, which, though it may sometimes mislead,’ 

. will often inform, and always amuse ; and he, who once takes 
it up, will not readily lay it down. 
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Art. IL1.—The Question concerning the Degrcioton of 
our Currency, stated and examined. . Huskisson, 
Esq. M. P. Fourth Edition, corrected, London, Mur- 
ray, 1810. . 


ON the first glance of this pamphlet, it gave us great 
pleasure to find that the editions of it have been so rapidly 
multiplied. We do not indeed consider the great sale of a 
work any proof of its intrinsic merit; for the most flimsy 
productions have often a most extensive circulation.. But, 
in the instance before us, the rapid and general dispersien of © 
a treatise on such a dry, and, in some measure, abstract sub- 
ject as the present, is a convincing proof that it has strongly 
attracted the attention, and excited the interest of the pubiic. 
The consciousness of this was highly gratifying to. us, as we 
regard the question itself which Mr. Huskisson has so ably 
discussed, as one of the most important, which can occupy: 
the attention of uny statesman, or indeed of apy friend ta. 
his country at the present — 
AZ 
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The question whether the present novel system of an un- 
controlled issue of paper money, shall be suffered to con= 
tinue, or whether we shall resort to the old, legal, and con- 
stitutional mode of payments in specie, may seem of little 
moment to those, who are incapable of discerning the dif- 
ference, as a medium of circulation, between a bundle of 
rags and a bar of gold; but those who can reflect, and can 
trace the connection between causes and consequences, must 
regard the subject of this luminous pamphilet as involving in 
its effects, the perilous alternative of being either a solvent or 
a bankrupt nation. ‘There is no medium between these oppo- 
site extremes. If the national Bank have no means of re- 
deeming its enormous issu@of paper, a national bankruptcy 
must sooner or later ensue. 

One of the things which forcibly strikes us on considering 
the /egalized dereliction of cash-payments by the Bank, is the 
absurdity of entrasting to a corporate body of merchants, 
who, from their education apd habits, cannot be supposed to 
have any more enlarged or generous views of the public 
good, than thuse which are concentrated in the narrow focus: 
of selfish emolument, an arbitrary, diseretionary power over 
the whole currency of the country. Does it not seem, at 
first sight, a species of political suicide, to comymit to any 
hedy of men the power of issuing paper-money at their 
pleasure, without being amenable to any law, or subject to any 
controul? Is this such a power, as we should willingly con- 
cede to a king, however good and wise, or to any of the king’s 
ministers, however intelligent and’ immaculate ?— Certainly- 
not. But, in a point, in which we would not cenfide a cer- 
tain discretionary, unlimited, and.unrestrained power to any 
king, or any minister, shall we commit it to the holy keeping 
of a corporation of merchants, whose principal rule of action 
%® more likely to.be a sordid selfishness than an enlightened 
patrictism? Do we entrust the king or his ministers with the: 
power of altering the standard coin, in order to promote any 
sinister purposes of avarice or ambition, which they might 
respectively wish to accomplish? Do we permit the govern-. 
ment to clip and debase the coin, and to make guineas with 
eleven parts of alloy out of twelve, instead of only one in 
twelve ?—No, we are not so thoughtless and prodigal of the- 
public interest and the national sechrity. But, yet, for the 
last thirteen years, we have been abandoning to a mere mer- 
cantile company the power of substituting a currency of 
paper for one of gold; or of replacing a currency which has 
an intrinsic value by one which has no more read value than 
the rags out of which it is made, These mercantile worthies 
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have made such copious use of their power, and have been 
so liberal m their issues of paper, that it is become almost 
as rare to behold his present gracious majesty’s face on a piece 
of gold, as it is that of an Otho or a Titus. 

The very idea of investing any man, or body of mea, with 
an arbitrary and uncontrolled power, must be highly revolting’ 
to the minds and feelings of Englishmen. But yet. such is. 
the power which, with respect to the issue of paper-mapey,, 
has, since the year 1797, been quietly assigned to the Bank 
of England. ‘The ceming of money has always: been:ree- 
koned the great attribute of sovereignty; but we seem_.to 
have taken this attribute from the sovereign to confer it ona 
junto of merchants, who with their ‘ promise to pay,’ on ‘a 
piece of ‘ charta cacata,’ have ciusgilcealy banished into ob- 
scurity, the pleasurable golden face of ‘ George the Third, 
by the grace of God.’ 

‘ It is of the essence of money,’ says Mr. Huskisson, *,to 
possess intrinsic value” ‘These few words are fall of sense; 
and deserve to be well weighed by the noisy advocates for a 
paper circulation. ‘They, iu fact, decide the question be- 
tween the respective merits of a currency in paper, and in 
specie. If it be of the essence of money to have an tatrinsic 
value, it is plain at first sight that Bauk notes do not come 
under that denomination. As far as they are convertible into. 
commodities, they may be the representatives of value; but 
they have no value in themselves. ‘Lhe ‘ quality. of .sepre- 
senting commodities,’ as our author remarks, ¢ does not.ne= 
cessarily imply intrinsic value, because that quality may:-be 
given either by confidence or by authority,’ ‘The following: 
remarks are so just and perspicuous, and have such a bear- 
ing on the general question, that we quote them with pect 
’ har satisfaction : ; 

‘ The quality of being a common measure does‘not necessarily” 
imply intrinsic value, any more than thé possession of a foo? 
vale implies the power of acquiring whatever it enables us to’ 
measure. Money, or a given quantity of gold or silver, is not 
only the common measure, and common representative of all other 
commodities ; but also the common and umeersal equivalent. 

* Paper currency has, obviously; no intrinsic value. 

‘ A promissory note, under whatever form, or from whatever 
gource it may issue, represents value. Jt does so, in as much as 
it is an undertaking to pay, in money, the sum for which it is 
issued. ' 

‘Tbe money, or coin of a country, is so much of its capital. 
Paper currency is no part of the capital of a country, It is se 
much circulating credit, 
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‘ Whoever buys, gives—whoever sells, receives such a quantity 
of pure gold or silver as is equivalent to the article bought or 
sold :—or if he gives or receives paper instead of money, he gives 
or receives that which is valuable only as it stipulates the pay- 
* ment of a given quantity of gold or silver. So long as this en- 
gagement is punctually fulfilled, paper will of course pass cur- 
rent with the coin with which it is thus constantly interchange- 
able. Both money, therefore, and papcr, promissory of money, 
are common measures and representatives of the value of all com- 
modities. But money alone is the universal equicalent ; paper 
currency is the representative of that money.’ 


Nothing can be more just than the distinction which Mr. 
Huskisson has made in the above passage, between money 
and paper currency, which it has been the object of some 
persons, and particularly of the friends to the suspension of cash 
payments at the Bank to confound. But no two things can well 
be more different. They differ indeed as much as va/ue and no 
value. That is, they differ in essence ; and not all.the meta- 
physics of the Stock Exchange can establish their identity, 
Paper currency can at best be regarded only as the shadow, 
of which money, ‘or a given quantity of gold or silver’ is 
the substance. Paper may justly be said to serve as the docad 
representative af money, as long as it is convertible into 
money; but money alone, in the language of Mr, Huskisson, 
is ‘ the universal equivalent.’ 


“fassume, as admitted,’ says Mr. Huskisson, ‘that, in Great 
Britain, gold is the scale to which all prices are referred, and, 
since the 39th of the king, the only LEGAL TENDER, except for 
payments under 251. : 

* [likewise assyme, as unquestionable, both in fact and in 
law, 

“Ist, That a pound of gold, of our standard, is coined inta 
44 guineas and a half; and that any person may, at the king’s 
mint, procure any quantity of gold to be so cvined, free of an 
expense whatever ; the officers of the Mint being obliged to 
return, in coin, precisely the same quantity which may have 
been deposited with them, without making any charge for the 
conversion of it into money, 

‘ Qdiy, That, by law, these guineas which, when fresh from 
the Mint, weigh 5dwts. 9j3grs. each, cease to be a -egal tender 
if, by wear or otherwise, they are reduced below 5dwts. 8grs, 
which is a diminution in their value of a small fraction more 
than one per cent. 

“¢ Consequently, the law of England, before the year 1797, 
distinctly secured to every man, that he should not be compelled 
to take, in satisfaction of a legal debt, for every guinea of that 
debt, less than 5dwts. 8grs. of gold of standard fiuehess; and, 
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as distinctly, that he should not be obliged to receive, as the 
representatice of a guinea, or a guinea’s worth, any article or 
thing which would not purchase or procure that quantity of 
gold. t. 


‘ Such was the state of our current coin before the year 1797.’ 


From the period of the institution of the Bank up to the 
year 1797, its notes had never ceased to be convertible into 
cash at the option of the holder. In that year, owing to cir- 
cumstatices, to which we shall not now advert, however we 
may deplore, an act was passed for the suspension of pay- 
ments in cash. But this act was never considered by the 
authors as any thing more than a temporary expedient. It 
Was not regarded, as some of the frieuds of the Bank would 
wish us to believe, asa new and wonderful discovery in fie’ 
nance, which was to carry on all the operations of conimerce, 
without the intervention of the precious metals, It was only 
a eas remedy, applied to what was deemed a temporary 
evil. For, 


‘ if in the year 1797,’ as our able author forcibly remarks, “it~ 
had been foreseen that this temporary expedient would be at- 
tempted to be converted into a system for an indefinite number 
of years ; and that, under this system, in the year 1810, every 
creditor, publit or private, subject or alien, to whom the law, as 
it then stood, and as it now stands, had secured the payment of 
a pound weight of standard gold for every 461. 14s. 6d. of his 
just. demand, would be obliged to accept, in full satisfaction, 
about 10} ounces, of not more than seventeen shillings in the 
pound; with a: prospect of a still further reduction jin every 
subsequent year:—it is impossible to conceive that the attention 
and feelings of parliament would net lave been alive to all the 
individual injustice, and ultimate public calamities, incident to 
such a state of things; and that they would not have provided 
. for the. termination of the -restriction, before it should have 
wrought so much mischief, and laid the foundation of so much 
confusion in all the dealings and transactions of the community.’ 


Every man who, before the stoppage of the Bank, had a 
debt owing him of 461. 14s, Gd. was entitled, by the law of, 
the realm, to a pound of gold; or, what is the same thing, 
to forty-four guineas and a half, into which a pound of gold 
is coined at the mint, But, at present, instead of a pound of. 
gold, the person im question can obtain in payment for the 
same sum of 46]. 14s. 6d. only ten ounces and a quarter of. 
gold. Such is the degree of the depretiation which the 
notes of the Bank of England have already reached. 561. in 
paper currency, will, at present, procure only one pound of 
god, pr only forty-four guineas and a half, or 461, 14s. Gd, 
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And yet it is contended by the infatuated votaries, or the 
corrupt advocates of a paper currency, that Bank notes 
have undergone no depretiation. We might as well say that 
when 12 ounces of gold are reduced to 10} ounces, the 
former sustain no diminution of weight; or that 10} ounces 
are the same as 12 ounces, as to say that Bank notes have suf- 
fered no depretiation, when 561. in paper is exchangeable for 
very little more than 46]. in gold. 
' We cannot think so ill of the legislature of 1797, as to 
imagine that, when they passed the act for the suspension of 
cash payments, they intended to give the Bank a power of 
making a deduction of nearly one-sixth part from every just 
debt; or of making Bank notes, at their present depretiated 
value, a legal tender. The legislature could never have in- 
tended to sanction so gross and nefarious a fraud. No go- 
vernment, which respects good faith, or reveres the principles 
of common honesty, could deliberately force every creditor 
in the state to take seventeen shillings, the present worth of a 
pound note, instead of twenty ; or to pay twenty shillings for 
what he ought in fairness to give only seventeen. - By law, as 
Mr. H. remarks, a guinea, which weighs less than 5 dwts. 8 
grs. is no longer a legal tender. But yet in our depretiated 
paper currency, a Bank note, of 1]. which will purchase only 4 
dwts. 8 grs. of gold, is made to pass for 5 dwts.’3 grs. of that 
metal; or a man who owes another 56]. in guineas, may pay 
him in notes for which he cannot procure more than 461. 14s. 
6d.in gold. The evil of such a depretiated currency as that, 
with which the country is inundated, is so great, that Mr. 
H. says he would prefer a resort to ‘ the stale and wretched 
expedient of raising the denomination, or lowering the stand- 
ard of our currency’ to the continuance of the present sys- 
tem. Any definite and certain evil, would indeed be prefe- 
rable to the present evil of a depretiated currency, which is 
not indefinite, but progressive. It has increased, it is’ in-’ 
creasing, and, God only knows, where it will stop. : 


‘It has a greater tendency to derange and unsettle all the. 
transactions of society, and to depress the labouring classes, and 
all who derive their incomes from salary or wages of any de- 
scription. It increases, at the same time, the foreign expendi- 
ture of government, in proportion to the fall of the exchange; 
and its domestic expences, in proportion to the increased price 
of all commodities at home. It adds, in the same proportion, 
tothe amount of our annual loans and taxes, A saving, it is- 
true, accrues to the state from paying the wages of valour, talent, 
industry, and labour, in a depretiated currency, and from the 
redyction which is thus made (really though not nominally) in the 


- 
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value of the dividend paid to the public creditor. But it is 
equally true, that these unfair and unintended savings to the 
state are more than counterbalanced by its increased expenditure : 
whilst this intreased expenditure, and the increased taxation 
necessarily congequent upon it, doubly aggravate the evil on 
those classes of thé community at whose expence these savings 
are made, by taking from each a greater proportion’ of their 
already depretiated income, for the payatent of all the other 
charges of the state.’ 


Gold and only gold is the test by which the value of bank 
notes must be tried; for a bank note is nething more thama 
solemn engagement to pay the holder on demand a certain 
specific quantity of gold. If, therefore, as Mr. Haskisson 
says, a one-pound note, which is ‘an engagement to pay 
5 dwts 3 gr. of gold, is worth in the market only 4 dwts 8 gr. 
as stated by Mr. Chambers in his evidence, it is equally worth 
only 4 dwts. 8 gr. in exchange for any other commodity.’ 

Mr. Huskisson shows how two different causes may effect 
a depretiation in the currency of a country: first, where there 
is a reduction of the standard coin below the quantity, which 
it is certified by law to contain; and secondly, where there is 
an excess in the amount of the currency. 

In the reign of King William, the first of these causes 
operated with such force, that it was.thought likely to en- 
danger the very existence of the new: government. At this 
time, it was found, that though the just weight of 100l. of 
silver coin was 32lb. Soz. 10dwt. 22 gr. 1001. of the then 
clipped money, amounted to no more than 16lb, 80z. 18 dwt. 
Guineas were sold for 30s.; and all commodities rose in price. 
But this evil was encountered with boldness, aud remedied 
with equal efficacy and_promptitude by the enlightened states- 
men of that period. The great men, who then disected the 
helm of government, did not resort to temporary. and fallacious 
expedienfs ; nor did they, with equal ignorance and timidity, 
augment the difficulties, with which; they had to contend, by 
irresolute procrastination, | 

At the time of which we are speaking, silver had risen¢con- — 
siderably above the mint price, as gold has at present, though 
owing to a different cause. But the wise ministers of King 
William’s time found, that the only safe and effectual means 
of lowering the price of silver, was to restore the silver coin 
to its legitimate standard. ‘They knew, that one ounce 
of silver could not be worth more tham another ounce of 
silver of the like fineness; and after the recomage had taken 
place, they found that they could purchase as much bullion 
as they pleased with the new money, at;the rate of 5s. 2d. per 
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ounce. It had been previously debated, whether recourse 
should not be had to one of those miserable expedients, which 
fraud has sometimes suggested to imbecility, in order to escape 
from some pressing exigency, or to get rid of some present 
iconvenience. It was proposed, that the denomination of 
the currency should be raised; that a crown piece should be 
called Gs. Sd. and a shilling 1s. 3d. without containing any 
more silver than before. Such a remedy, however, was re- 
jected with indignation, asa breach of that principle of com- 
mon honesty which ought to regulate the transactions of 
states as well as of individuals. 

‘The present depretiation of the currency, is owing to an 
excess in the issue of bank paper. ‘The agents indeed of the 
bank, aud the advocates for an unlimited paper currency, con- 
tend, that this is not the case, and, that a pound note is still 
only one shilling less in value than a guinea. The fallacy of 
this inference is obvious, from the plain matter of fact, thata 
guinea contains, and will consequently purchase 5dwts.9gr. 3 
of gold bullion, and that a pound note, if taken into the 
market, will purchase only 4 dwts.8 gr. of gold. But we 
all know, that a pound note is an engagement, on the part of 
the bank, to pay to the holder 5 dwts. S$ gr. of gold. Why 
then will it not purchase this quantity of gold? The plain 
reason is, because the excessive issue of bank notes has caused 
them to be depretiated; and has excited a suspicion very un- 
favourable to the solvency of the bank. 

A bank note, which is nothing more than an engagement 
to pay the holder a certain portion of the standard coin, must 


be considered as the representative sign of so mtch gold, and- 


while it is convertible at pleasure into so much gold, it must 
continue to possess precisely the same value in exchange as the 
gold, of which it is the sign, for the representative sign and the 
thing represented become, to all ‘practical purposes, the samé 
thing. But the case-is very much altered, wher bank notes 
are no longer convertible at please into cash; for as these 
notes have not, like real money, any value in themselves, they 
derive all the value which they possess from their convertibi- 
lity into money. The ‘ promise to pay,’ so much standard 
‘coin, which is read on the face of a bank noté, becomes a 
mere mockery when all such payment is withheld. As long 
indeed as any confidence is placed in the responsibility and 
solvency of the parties who issue the note, no material incon- 
venience may arise from the temporary suspension of payment 
incash. But, when this period has been so long procrasti- 
nated, that the confidence in its ultimate arrival begins to be 
shaken, and when the bank itself seems to increase its issues of 
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paper, not in proportion to its means of payment in specie, 
but to its incapacity to make such payment, the notes them-. 
selves must experience a depretiation m_ proportion, nob 
merely to the excess of such notes above the quantity requisite 
to supply the place of the money which they have banished- 
from the circulation, but to the public apprehension. ff the 
public fear respecting the solvency of the bank, or, what is 
the saine thing, the convertibility of their notes into cash at 
some future period, should beceme very vivid and general,: it 
is impossible to say how far the present depretiation of the 
bank paper may be increased. A bank note for 11. might not 
be exchangeable for the value of a farthing rushlight. 
Uf the circulation of any particular country consisted en- 
tirely in gold, and the quantity of gold in that country were 
doubled, the price of gold wou'd necessarily fall; or in other 
words one half, or a less quantity of commodities would be 
given for the same quantity of gold. If. the circulation, iu- 
stead of being entirely composed of gold, were to consist : 
partly of gold and partly of paper, and the paper part of the 
circuiation were doubled, the price of all commodities would ~ 
‘rise asin the former case. For price, which is a proportion 
often very thysteriously, but generally very nicely adjusted be-: 
tween che quantity of commodities and the quantity of the: 
currency, must vary according to the variations in that car- 
rency. But where, ma mixed currency of gold and paper, 
the paper should be doubled, while the quautity of gold re= 
mains unaltered, its price must rise the same as that of other 
commodities, although in the state of coin, of which the de- 
nomination was fixed by law, it would pass curreut only 
according to that denomination. 
In this country we have, or rather had, a mixed currency 
of gold and paper; but within the last few years, the quantity 
of paper has been more than doubled. Hence the price of. 
all commodities has experienced a considerable rise; and that 
of gold among the rest. ‘ But as gold in coin cannot pass for 
more than its jegal denomination, it has been falsely supposed, 
that because in the purchase of commodities, a guinea would 
not purchase more than a pound note and a shilling, our paper 
currency has nut undergone any depretiation. But it is not 
considered, that the rise in the price of gold bullion, has 
caused all our gold coin to disappear, and that.this.is owing to 
the very cause from which the advocates for an unlimited paper 
currency would infer, that our bank notes are not depretiated., 
The gold coin, as far as any such coin comes into circulation, 
which indeed is so rare as to be a sort of prodigy, must be 
depretiated as well as the paper currency itself; for a guinea: 
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cannot pass for more than its legal denommation. But wher, 
ewig to the inundation of paper money, the price of all 
commodities, and of gold among the rest, is so exorbitantly 
micreased, who can expect that any guineas should be re-~ 
tained in the circulation, when a guinea, which can pass fur 
only 21s. ascoim, will sell for 24s. 6d.as bullion? 

« Those who contend, that the enormous issue of bank notes 
has not increased the price of gold, argue. as if gold were 
dear in the general market of Europe. ‘To say, that gold is 
more dear than it was, is the same as to say, that it is more 
scarce than it was; or that it will go further in the purchase 
of commodities than it did before. But is this the case? 
Certainly not. Every merchant knows, that a pound of gold 
will not purchase so many foreign commodities as it did ten 
yearsago. But this is at least a proof, that gold is not more 
scarce or more dear than it was in the great European market. 
Why then should it have become so much more dear and 
more scarce in the market of this country? Why shoulda 
pound of gold, which is coined into 461. 14s. 6d. have risen 
to the price of 561? No other reason can be assigned for this 
but the enormous issue and consequent depretiation of our 
paper currency. Had not the market been overstocked with 
this rag-money, this country, at this monient must, from the 
extent of our foreign trade, notwithstanding our exclusion 
from so large a portign of the continent, have become the 
emporium of the precious metals as well as of colonial and 
‘Other produce. 

If gold ‘were so really dear as the advocates for the unli- 

' mited manufacture of paper money at the bank assert, the 
prices of commodities in general must have fallen in the Eu- 
ropean market, and would have fallen in this, if gold consti- 
tuted the national currency. For the scarcity of gold is only 
another term for the lowness of prices. Butthe fact is, not 
that gold is dear, but that bank notes are cheap; and as those 
notes constitute our sole currency, the increased prices of all 
articles are owing chiefly, and mdeed almost exclusively ta 
that cause. 

Mr. Huskisson has clearly shown, that no measures, tending 
to prevent the enormous issue of country bak notes, would, 
be of -any avail, while the restriction on the' cash payments of 
the bank is maintained. The excess, indeed, of the country 
bank notes, must be more or less proportioned to the excess 
of the notes which are issued by the bank of England. If in 
any particular district the notes of any particular country banks 
were withdrawn from the circulation, the vacancy would be 
immediately supplied by paper from some other saurce, ‘Thus 
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the whole mischief of an exorbitant paper currency, in what- 
ever light it may be viewed, must be ultimately traced to the 
sole cause of the impolitic and mischievous restriction on the. 
cash-payments of the bank. 

‘The author has made some excellent remarks on the nature 
of the exchange, and on what is called the balance of trade, 
He has shown, that an unfavourable course of exchange ope- _ 
rates as a bounty uponall exports and a tax upon all imports; 
and he proves, that the depression of the exchaage in Ireland, 
in 1803-4, was owing to an excessive issue/of lrish paper.. 
If our currency consisted of gold, and our gold coin were 
greatly debased or worn, it would render the computed ex- 
change against us in that proportion; but as, instead of coin, 
we have a paper currency, it is the excess of this currency 
which has rendered the exchange against us in the same de- 
gree, as if the coin were debased. or worn to that amount; 
or so far reduced_below its nominal value. Fifty-six pounds - 
in notes are now worth in exchange only 441. 14s, 6d. because, 
from the depretiation of the paper currency, they will'not pur- 
chase more than that quantity of gold in. the market. 

Some persons have talked of not- paying bank-notes in 
specie till the exchange is in our favour. But to wait for this, 
would be only to perpetuate the depretiation. For the un- 
favourable exchange can never cease, while we continue to 
have a paper currency, which is not like gold, or silver an 
universal equivalent, and is not convertible at pleasure into 
specie. 

It has often been asserted, that bank-notes are not a forced 
currency. But where is the difference between a sole currency 
and a forced currency? If a man will not receive bank notes, 
in payment for his commodities, or in discharge of his debts, 
what else can he obtain? It is absurd to talk of no compulsion 
being used where no option is left. 


‘ May I be allowed to ask,’ says Mr. Huskisson, ‘ whether the 
bank do not pay the public dividends, and whether, under the 
law for raising the property tax, they do not pay them at the rate 
of eighteen shillings for every. twenty shillings stipulated for in 
the contract?) What would be thought of the logic of any man 
who shonld tell the public creditor, that he is not compelled to 
take eighteen shillings in the pound, because he is at liberty to, 
abstain from receiving his dividend at all? Butif he does receive, 
his dividend, he is compelled to leave two shillings in the pound, 
or fen per cent, in the hands of the bank, in trust for the use of 
the state. He is equally compelled to receive the remaining 
eighteen shillings in bank paper, subject, however, to the same 
eption of not receiving then at all, A payment in such paper 
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is, at this moment, a virtual deduction from his dividend of three 
shillings more, or of 15 per cent.; just as much a real and a 
forced deduction, as if it were made directly from eighteen shil- 
lings of standard money, under all the powers and penalties of 
the property act. The public creditor, therefore, receives fifteen 
shillings in the pound of standard sterling money and no more, 
If the Bank of England were, to-morrow, to” issue such an 
amount of notes as would reduce the paper pound in value to one 
shillingsworth of gold, every man would be compelled, just as 
much as he is zow, when it is still worth seventeen shillings, to 
receive those paper pounds for twenty shillings each. 

‘ Preposterous as this extreme case may appear, there is no 
sccurity, as the law now stands, against such an issue, except 
im the discretion of the bank.’ 


When a great and alarming evil, like that which we are de- 
scribing, is ascerlained actually to exist, and to be in a state 
of progressive increase, it is the part of wisdom not to pro- 
crastinate the remedy. In the time of King William, when 
some narrow minded politicians expatiated on the immediate 
inconvenience which would arise from calling in and recoining 
the old and diminished silver money, Mr. Montague, who 
was then chancellor of the exchequer, argued, that the longer 
the evil remained unremedied, the more fatal it would prove. 
But if any evil be likely to prove fatal from the delay of ob- 
structing its further progress by adequate means, it is this of an 
immoderate issue of paper currency. The evil has indeed only 
just begun to be felt, but it is of that nature that it cannot 
remain stationary. if_it be not.checked, it must and will 
rapidly increase, till it terminates in the destruction of all 
confidence and the subversion of all property. ‘To suppose, 
that the bank will spontaneously diminish their issues of 
paper, while they are released from all obligation of paymg 
that paper in specie, is to suppose, that a body of merchants 
will act in opposition to their interest. It is the interest of the 
bank, while the restriction on their cash payments is conti- 
nued, to make their issues of paper as large as possible. If, 
before such restriction was imposed, the issues had been 
Jarger than they ought, the evil would soon have corrected 
itself. ‘The superfluous paper would have been returned for 
cash. ‘The bank must have purchased bullion and converted 
it into coin at a loss, till the proper level of the paper circu- 
lation was gradually restored. But at present, we have no 
protection against the evil of an excessive paper circulation. 
‘The interest of the bank is placed in direct opposition to that of 
the community. ‘The public lose in proportion as the bank gain. 
Indeed, considering the ordinary selfishness of mankind, we 
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think, that the bank deserve some praise for their forbearance 
in'not having more largely used the arbitrary and diseretionary- 
power with which they are invested, of issuing paper money 
and of enriching themselves, while they impoverish the coun- 
try. Suppose the bank coimpany'to be seised with the ambition 
of becoming the greatest landed: proprietors in the kingdom, 
what is to prevent them from realizing such a scheme of ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement? They have the-means of executing 
this or any other scheme which pride or avarice might suggest. 
What should prevent them from buying every estate whieh is 
offered for sale?) Are they not rendered by act of parliament: 
absolute sovereigns of the currency of the country; and are 
not the property, thecomfort, and happiness of his majesty’s 


subjects placed at their disposal? 


But, however great may be the integrity, the hberality, or 
the forbearance of the. bank, ought any corporation, either of 
merchants or of saints, to be entrusted with such uncontrolled: 
and unlimited power? Why should we give the bank a degree | 
of absolute, discretionary authority, which we refuse even to 
the king? Is not absolute power of every description as un-. 
safe and dangerous in a corporation of merchants as in a single 
sovereign? That the bank company have not abused their 


' power to the extent which they might, though it may argue in 


favour of their forbearance, is:no proof of the wisdom of the 
legislature, which:gave to any individua) or corporation of 
individuals, powers which are susceptible of being so exten- 
sively and so dangerously abused, and which it would be 
hardly possible for any human being to exercise with proper 
moderation. 

We think, that the country at large is greatly indebted to 
Mr. Huskisson, not only for his labours in the bullion com- 
mittee, but for the present able pamphlet, ip which he bas so 
luminously exposed an evil which threatens such fatal couse- 
quences to the vital interests of the country. Mr. H. has 
treated the question in sucha manner as to render it intelligible. 
to all capacities ; and we think, that his strenuous exertions 
on a subject of such incalculable importance, cannot be too 
highly extolled, nor too generally known. 
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Art. IV.—The Works of the English Poets, from Chaucer: 
to Cowper; including ‘the Series edited, with Prefaces,. 
Biographical and Critical... By, Dr. Samuel Johnson ; 
and the most. approved Trauslations. -The additional 
Lives by Alexander Chalmers, .S.A. 21 vols. large 
8vo. pp. about 600 each, _ London, all, the Booksellers, 
3810, 251. boards. 1"; 


THIS is one of the greatest literary undertakings of the ~ 
age; and we confess, that we reviewed the regiment of its 
volumes with a trembling anxiety to find the poets well se- 
lected and accurately edited; for a work of this magnitude 
issucs from the press only once or twice in a century; and 
cannot be flippantly dismissed by the critic, with an enumera- 
tion of errors to be corrected in a second edition. The price 
of ‘these 21 large octavos is a little fortune, and almost 
deserves the name of purchase-mioney: it reminds us of those 
old times, before. the art of printing was invented, .when an 
illuminated manuseript used to be bartered for'a landed estate, 
and when men. ‘ sold thé pasture to buy the book.’ Of this 
work, as many copies have doubtless been printed, as are likely 
to be wanted formany years; and a second edition is scarcely 
looked forward to. - * As the tree has fallen,’ therefore, ‘so it 
must lie; and it would be. cruel mockery to talk to the editor 
of corrections to be made ma future edition. 

Let us first hear what Mr. Chalmers says in his preface. 


‘There are perhaps but two rules, by which a collector of 
English poetry can be guided. He is either to give a series of 
the best poets, or of the most popular; but, simple as these 
rules may appear, they are not without difficulties; tor whichever 
we choose to ‘rely upon, the ather will be found to interfere 
{with it.] In the first instance, the question will be perpetually 
recurring “ who are the best poets ?” dnd as this will unavoidably » 
involve all the disputed points in poetical criticism, and all the 
partialities of individual taste, an editor must pause. before he 
venture on a decision, from which the appeals will, be numerous 
and obstinately contested. ; 

* On the other hand, he will find much more security in popu- 
larity, which is a criterion of uncertain duration, sometimes de- 
pending on circumstances very remote from taste or judgment, 
and, unless in some few happy instances, a mere fashion. Any 
bookseller can tell an editor, that popularity will frequently elude 
his grasp, if he waits for the decision of time; that authors, 
popular within the memory of some of the present generation, 
are no longer read, and that others, who seemed on the brink. of 
oblivion, if nut sunk into its abyss, have, by some accountable 
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ot unaccountable revival, become the standing favourites of the 
day. It has often been objected to Dr. Johnson’s collection, that 
it inc udes authors, who have few admirers, and it is an objection 
which, perhaps, gains strength by time; but it ought always to 
be remembered, that the collection was not formed by that illus- 
trious scholar, but by his employers, who thought themselves 
what they unquestionably were, the best judges of vendible 
poetry, and who included very few, if any, works in their series, 
for which there was not, at the time it was formed, a considerable 
degree of demand. 

‘ Aware of the difficulties of adding to that collection, without 
reviving the usual objections, what is now presented to fhe pub- 
lic, could never have been formed, had I imposed on myself the 
terms cither of abstract merit or of popular reception, ‘When 
applied to, therefore, by the proprietors, and left at liberty, gene- 
rally, to form a collection of the more ancient poets to precede 
Dr. John on’s series, and of the more recent authors to follow it, 
I conceived, that it would be proper to be guided by a mixed 
rule, in admitting the addition from these two classes. Although 
the question of popularity seemed necessary and decisive, in se- 
lecting from the vast mass of poetical writers since the publi- 
cation of Dr. John8on’s volumes, yet, in making up a catalogue | 
of the older poets, it was requisite to advert to the only uses, 
which such a catalogue can at all be supposed to answer. Popu- 
larity is here'so much out of the question, that however venerable 
some of the names are which occur in this part of the worl, 
it will probably be impossible by any powers of praise or criticism 
to give them that degree of favour with the public which they 
once enjoyed. 

‘For these reasons, in selecting from this class, it was the 
editor’s object to give such a series as might tend, not only to 
revive genuine and undeservedly neglected poetry, but te illus- . 
trate the progress and history of the art, from the age of Chaucer 
to that of Cowley. What has been done so excellently by 
Mr. Ellis, in Specimens, it was the intention (of the present 
editor) to execute more amply by entire works, copied from the 
best editions, and as nearly as possible in a chronological suecéss 
sion; and a plan of this kind, to him who does not attempt to 
execute it, will appear to have every advantage and not inany 
difficulties, 

‘On trial, however, it was soon discovered, that some limits 
must be set to such a collection; that it would be in vain to 
attempt to revive authors whom no person would read, and to fill 
thousands of pages With discarded prolixities, merely because 
they characterised the dulness of the age in whieh they were 
tolerated. It was also discovered, that the plan of giving entire 
works, would be objectionable in another point of view, and that 
the licentious language of some of our most eminent pvete, 
whether their own fault or that of their age, must necessarily 
be omitted. In this dilemma, therefore, a Selection has been 
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attempted, with-less severity of rule than in the case of the 
modern poets, and it is presented to the public with the diffidence 
in which it was made, and with the deference due to superior 
judgment,’—pp. v—vil. 

In the first place, we are sorry that Mr. Chalmers did not 
impress upon the booksellers, that they had now a good 
opportunity to obviate the just objection to Dr. Johnson's 
collection of poets, which Mr. Chalmers himself allows to 
‘ gain strength by time.’ Surely such names as Sprat, Duke, 
Stepney, and Halifax, have disgraced the list of pocts quite 
long enough. The most important consideration, mn reviewing 
the present work, however, will be to mquire what ancient 
poets Mr. Chalmers has preserved; for.there is more truth in 
the observation, that Dr. Johnson’s work ought to be called 
‘ a collection of poets, from the decline of poetry in England,’ 
than is generally to be found in so poignant a remark. This 

: objection was first obviated by Dr. Anderson, in a body of 
poetry, which, though very incorrect, had become exceedingly 
scarce, and upon the model of which Mr. Chalmers’s work 
is evidently edited. Dr. Anderson embodied among our poets 
the valuable works of Chaucer, Howard, Wyat, Sackville, 

: Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, Shakspeare, Davies, Donne, Hall, 

, ‘Jonson, Carew, Drummond, G. and P. Fletcher, Browne, 
Davenant, Suckling, Crashaw, and Brome; and to this list 

Mr. Chalmers has added the names of Gower, Skelton, Gas- 

coigne, Turbervile, Warner, Stirling, Corbet, J. and F’. Beau- 

mont, Habington, Cartwright, Sherburne, and C, Cotton; but 

alas! he has deprived us of Sackville, a poet who was our 

first regular dramatist, and Whose induction to the mirror for 
magistrates not only foreran the fairy queen, but even sur- 

passes any passage of similar length in that immortal poem, 

We agree with Mr, Chalmers, that it would be impossible, 

in any work, to be conveyed liy one cart, ‘ to execute more am- 

ply by entire works what Mr. Ellis has done by specimens :’ nor 

would it be necessary ; but still there appear to us to have been 

a few more early poets, whose works would not have disgraced 

the same shelf with Chaucer, Hall, Fletcher, Ben Jonsen, 

~ Suckling, and Waller: we allude to Langland, Lydgate, Hawes, 
Marlowe, Marston, Wither, King, Herrick, May, Lovelace, 
Marvell, Sedley, and Oldham, none of whose works have yet 

been preserved in any edition of the English poets. We think 

some of the works of Langland, Lydgate, and Hawes, whose 

names Mr. Chalmers has not noticed, would have been much 

more worthy of preservation than the whole of ‘Gower’s 
tedious ‘ Confessio Amantis, which Mr. Chalmers has re- 
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— If any one writer comes more than another under 
is description of an ‘ author whom no person will read,’ 
and who would ¢ fill thousands of pages with discarded pro- 
lixities,’ surely it is Gower; and, would it. not be in law a 
nudum pactum, we would present any body with ten guineas, 
who would read through, with attention, the ‘ Confessio. 
Amantis.’ The works of Gower are certainly of value in 
tracing the progress of poetry; but before the insertion of, 
more than 30,000 of his verses should be allowed to oust his 
betters from a collection of English poetry, surely it would 
become an editor to consider how far every purpose of the 
poetical student might not be answered by re-printing solely 
those passgges of the poet which are recommended for re- 
vival by Mr. Ellis.* Some beautiful extracts might have been 
made from the prophet and poet, Langland’s ‘ Vision of 
Pierce Plowman,’ and Lydgate is a much more readable poet 
than Gower; the flow of his versification is far beyond what 
might have been expected from a writer of his day; and his 
invention seems to have been exhaustless: let Mr. Chalmers 
listen to what Mr. Warton has elegantly said of him, in his 
-history of English poetry. : 


‘ To enumerate Lydgate’s pieces, would be to write the cata- 
logue of a little library. No poet scems to have possessed a 
greater versatility of talents, He moves with equal ease in 
every mode of composition. His hymns and his ballads have 
the same degree of merit; and whether his subject be the life 
of a hermit ora hero, of Saint Austin or Guy Earl of Warwick, 
ludicrous or legendary, religious or romantic, a history or an 
allegory, he writes with facility. [lis transitions were rapid 
from works of the most serious. and laborious kind to sallies of 
levity and pieces of popular entertainment. His muse was of 
universal access; and he was not only the poet of his monastery, 
but of the worldin general. If a disguising was intended by the ~ 
company of Goldsmiths, a mask before his majesty at Eltham 
a may-game for the sheriffs and aldermen of London, a mumming 
before the lord mayor, a procession of pageants from the creation 
for the festival of Corpus Christi, or a carol for the coronation, 
Lydgate was consulted and gave the poetry.’ 


From Skelton’s poems, which we do not quarrel with him 
for reviving, Mr. Chalmers has, it seems, ‘ removed the inde- 
licacies,’ although he owns that ‘ they are of no very seductive 
kind, and are obscured by cant words and phrases no longer 
intelligible, or-intelligible but to few.’ 





* Specimens, vol. 1. p. 190. 
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Gascoigne is the next poet, whose works are here for the 
first time reprinted ; and well worth the labour they appear to 
us to be. Mr. Chalmers accurately appretiates their merits, 
when he says : 

* If we consider the general merit of the poets in the early part 
of the Elizabethan period, it will probably appear that the ex- 
treme variety of Gascoigne’s works has been the chief cause of 
his being so much neglected by modern readers. In smoothness 
and harmony of versification, he yields to no poet of his own 
time, when these qualities were very common; but his higher 
merit is, that in every thing he discovers the powers and inven- 
tion of a poet, a warmtlr of sentiment, tender.and natural, and 
a fertility of fancy, although not always free from the conceits 
of the Italian school. As a satirist, if nothing remained but his 
** Stecle Glass,” he may be reckoned one of the first. There is a 
vein ef sly sarcasm in this piece, which appears to me to be ori- 
ginal; and his intimate knowledge of mankind, acquired indeed 
at the expence probably of health, and certainly of comfort and 
independence, enabled him to give a more curious picture of the 
dress, Manners, amusements, and follies of the times than we 
meet with in almost any other author. 

‘ ‘There are three respects, in which his claims to originality 
require to be noticed as wras in a history of poetry, His“ Steele 
Glass,” is among the first specimens of blank verse in our lan- 
guage: his ‘ Jocasta,” is the second theatrical piece written in 
that measure; and his “ Supposes,” is the first comedy written 
in prose. Vol. ii. p. 455. 

The great fault of Gascoigne’s poetry is, in our opinion, its 
tautology: we have not been able to discover the ‘ original 
vein of sly sarcasm, which Mr. Chalmers sees in the “ Steele 
Glass :’ we wish he had told‘ us in what it consists : the poem 
is curious, however, as an early English satire ; and still more 
curious as an early specimen of blank verse. ‘The ‘ Steele 
Glass,’ is mere blank, as Dr. Johnson delighted to call it: it 
is verse, to which the rhymes appear not to have heen yet 
pat: ithas none of the variety of pauses of modern blank 
verse ; but the sense ends with the line, as in rhymed poetry. 
it is wearisome reading. 

For the installation of Turbervile among the lasting English 
poets, we are sufficiently grateful to Mr. Chalmers : 


‘He has a place in these volumes,’ says the editor,’ ‘as a 
sonnetteer of great note in his time, although, except Harring- 
toii, his contemporaries and successors appear to have been 
sparing of their praises. ‘There is a considerable diversity of 
fancy and sentiment in his pieces: the verses in praise of the 
Countess of Warwick are ingen iouslymagined, and perhaps, in 
hisbest style,’ vol. ii. p. 578. 
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This is perhaps as much as can be said of Turbervile; the 
extracts from him in Mr. Ellis’s specimens, consist rather of 
the beauties, than of fair samples, of his muse: his poem in 
praise of Lady Warwick appears to us rather stiff and con- 
ceited; and his versification is often behind the time in which 
he ‘lived, 

Warner’s ‘ Albion’s England, was well worth re-printing. 
Mr. Chalmers has preserved the poem quite entire, although 
he has quoted the judgment of Mr. Headley, who is of opinion 
that ‘his tales, though often tedious; and not unfrequently 
indelicate, abound with all the unaffected incident and artless 
case of the best old ballads, without their cant and puerility. 
The pastoral pieces that occur,’ he adds, ‘ are superior to all 
the eclogues in our language, those of Collins only excepted.’ 
This appretiation of Warner appears to us to be correct ; and 
Mr. Chalmers has, we think, done wisely, in giving the whole 
of Warner’s poem: ‘ the uncouthness and quaintness of the 
expressions, so peculiar to his time, and which,’ as Mr. 
Chalmers justly observes, ‘ he had not the courage to abandon,’ 
will effectually prevent his indecencies from heing read by 
those, whom such a perusal might injure or corrupt. 

"The next ‘ novus homo,’ in Mr. Chalmers’s list is William 
Alexander, Ear] of Stirling, a courtier in the reign of James 
If, whom the monarch is -said to have called ‘ his philoso~ 
phical poet,’ on account of certain tragedies which the poet 
calls monarchic, ‘ written for the sole purpose of teaching 
sovereigns how to rule, if they would render their subjects 
happy and loyal, and their reigns prosperous and peaceful.’ 
Chalmers's Life, vol. v. p.290. What Mr. Chalmers has 
now re-printed, are principally the author's ¢ Aurora,’ acol- 
lection of his early songs and sonnets, and his ‘ Doomes-day,’ 
a long religious poem, of whicl the first two books were re~ 
printed in 1720, in consequence of Addison’s favourable 
opinion of them. We could have been well contented with 
even a shorter specimen of it now. Stirling was just such 2 
poet as King James would be supposed to admire. Learned 
and conceited, as was said of Propertius, he makes love like 
a schoolmaster. He seems to write to shew his wit, rather 
than bis passion ; his verses come from his head yather than — 
his heart, 

The reprinter in 1720 of the first two books of Stirling’s 
* Doomesday,’ says in his preface, that 
‘he had the honour of transmitting the author’s works to the 
great. Mr. Addison for his perusal of them, and he was pleased 
to signify his approbation in these candid terms: that he had 
read them with the greatest satisfaction, and was pleased to give 
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it as his judgment, that the beauties of our ancient English poets 
are too slightly passed over by the modern writers, who, out of a 


peculiar sing» larity, had rather take pains to find fault than en- 
deavour to excel.’ — 


We cannot help doubting whether Addison underwent the 
fatigue of reading Stirling’s poems through, and whether he 
did not hazard the first of these remarks, for the sake of ap- 
positely introducing the second, the trath of which is unde- 
niable. For our parts, we could sacrifice much of Stirling, 
for the pleasure of reading Marston’s excellent satires, called 
* the Scourge of Villainy;’ or the poems of Marlowe, whose 
‘Come live with me, and be my love,’ ought to atone for 
whole pages of infenority; or the elegant ‘ Juvenilia’ of 
George Wither (notwithstanding Pope chooses to call him 
‘wretched Withers,’ and to class him ‘ among the dull of 
ancient days)’; or the vigorous poems of Bishop King, or 
parson Herrick: or some of the highly poetic passages of 
May’s Chronicles of Henry If. and Edward LI. ; or the little 
volume of Colonel Lovelace, the author of that exquisite 
poem ‘To Althea, in Prison.’ All of these poets flourished 
not long after Stirling, and none of them are rioticed in Mr, 
Chalmers’s selection. ; 

The next poet, whom the-present editor has for the first 
time incorporated among the English poets, is Bishop Cor- 
bet, of the reign of James I. whose works are here printed 
from Mr. Giichrist’s late excellent edition of them. ‘The 
merits of Corbet’s verse are the strong vein of satiric humour 
which runs through almost every. line, the manly sense of 
almost every idea, and the strong originality of almost every 
expression. In his few pathetic poems, too, he is not with- 
out real feeling. We see Corbet take his seat among the 
poets of Great Britain with real pleasure. 

Mr. Headley having declared his opinion that Sir John 
Beaumont’s ‘ Bosworth Field merited re-publication for the 
easy flow of its numbers, and the spirit with which it was 
written, Mr. Chalmers has presented us with all the baro- 
net’s poetical works. Among his ‘ other poems,’ we find 
some good translations from the classics; and a vein of sense 
pervading every thing which he has written.. Mr. Chalmers 
has also now first. reprinted the poems of Sir John Beau- 
moni’s brother Francis, the dramatist, including ‘ prologues, 
epilogues, and songs to severall plaies, written by Mr. Fran- 
cis Beaumont and Fletcher.’ Those who confine the genius 
to Fletcher, and give only the judgment to Beaumont, should 
read these poems. ‘They show an over fertile rather than a 
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sterile fancy; and it is truly wonderful how “the poet 
could contrive to write so many score of good verses in 
praise of ‘ good ale,’ as are te be found in the song called 
‘ The Ex-a/e-tation of Ale.’ Beaumont’s Chansons a Boire, 
however, seem to have called forth his most congenial powers. 
His translations from the classics were juvenile productions. 
Mr. Chalmers has not noticed that his poem, called ‘ the 
Shepherdesse,’ consists merely of the first six lines of his 
brotlier’s long poem, with the same title. : 


‘The admission of Habington’s poems into this collection,’ 
says Mr. Chalmers, ‘has been suggested by many modern 
critics, and will unquestionably be sanctioned by every man of 
taste and feeling.’ : 


Here we perfectly agree with the editor: Mr. Headley, 
we recollect, is of opinion, that ‘ some of Habington’s pieces 
deserve being revived; and Mr. Ellis remarks ‘ thesr unaf- 
fected tenderness and moral merit. The poems all tdke 
‘their title from the poetical name of his ‘ mistress,’ and 
afterwards ‘ wife,’ ‘ Castara.’ Habington’s ‘ Castara’ is 
divided into thrée parts, the first addressed to the lady, while 
she was his ‘ mistress,’ the second while she was his ‘ wife,’ 
and the third not addressed to her at all, but comprehending 
the poet’s religious effusions. Each of these parts is intro- 
duced with a prose character, the first of ‘a mistress,’ the 
second of ‘a wife,’ and the third of ‘a holy man.’ The - 
second part too contains eight elegies on the death of ‘a 
friend,’ preceded by a prose character under that head. ‘The 
great peculiarity of Habington, as an atwatory poet, is cer- 
tainly his chastity: virtuous, unitarian, love, and conjugal 
affection, are the themes of bis muse: his affection for Cas- 
tara appears rather to increase, than to diminish, upen his 
marriage to her; and the poet presents the rare spectacle of a 
man writing sonnets to, and in love with, his own wife. 
Many of Habington’s effusions are undoubtedly tender and 
delicate; but we think they display more of conceit thar Mr. 
Chalmers is inclined to give them credit for. The little 
prose chgracters, which delineate the perfect mistress, wife, 
Sriend, and holy man, are equal to any efforts in that style, 
which we have ever seen from the pens of Sir Thomas Over 
bury, or any other of our old ‘ character’ writers. 

Mr. Chalmers is also the first preserver of the poems of 
Cartwright, a young man, of whom Ben Jonson used to say, 
‘my son Cartwright writes all like a man,’ avd who was 
-otherwise much bepraised in his time. For our parts, we 
are inclined to agree with Mr. Headley, that he is ‘ deficient 
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in elegance or even neatness of style,’ and that ‘ good sense 
and solidity are the most prominent features of his poetry.’ 

We think somewhat more highly of the poetical talents of 
Sir Edward Sherburne, the next new poet in Mr. Chalmers’s 
muster-roll. Mr. Ellis has said that ‘ his poems exhibit 
marks of considerable genius, which however is not sufficiently 
regulated by judgment ;’ and Mr. Chalmers is of opinion, 
that ‘ in his sacred poems, he seems to rise to a fervency and 
elegance, which indicate a superior ‘inspiration. To our 
thinking. the few ‘ sacra,’ which he has tacked to all the pro- 
fanities of his other poems, are not a whit better than the 
religious ‘Yarses, with which most of these ‘ wits of either 
Charles’s days’ sought to atone for the licentiousness of their 
temporal poems. 

The last of the more ancient poets, whose works Mr. 
Chalmers has endeavoured to perpetuate, is Charles Cotton, 
the author of ‘ Virgil Travestie.’” ‘ His poems, published in 
1689,’ says the editor, ‘ have never been reprinted until now. 
The present, indeed, is but a selection, as many of his smaller 
pieces abound in those indelicacies, which were the reproach 
of the reign of Charles Il. In what remain, we tind a strange 
mixture of broad humour and drollery mixed with delicacy 
and tenderness of sentiment, and even with devotional poetry 
of a superior cast.’ Vol. VI: p. 701. To wave the question 
of the elegance of these remarks, they appear to contain some 
truth. Mr. Ellis calls Charles Cotton ¢ a pleasing and ele- 
gant author ;’ and we are glad to see his fame revived. 

Next to this poet in Mr. Chalmers’s selection, follow Dr. 
Johnson’s fifty-two, some of whom we could have gladly 
seen make way for the ‘ Wounded Fawn’ of Andrew Mar- 
vell, the songs of Sir Charlés Sedley, or the poems of Johu 
Oldham, of whom bis friend John Dryden wrote thus; 


* Farewell, too little, and too lately known, 
Whom I began to think, and call my own; 

For sure our souls were near ally’d, and thine 
Cast in the same poetick mould with mine,’ &c. 


And indeed Oldham’s ‘ Ode against Virtue’ has all the lyric 
fire and inspiration of Dryden. 

The later poets, which are to be found in Mr. Chalmers’s 
edition, are E. Moore, Cawthorne, Churchill, Falconer, 
Cunningham, Grainger, Boyse, W. Thompson, Blair, Lloyd, 
Green, Dodsley, Chatterton, Cooper, Smollett, Smart, Wil- 
kie, P. Whitehead, Lovibond, Harte, Langhorne, Goldsmith, 
Armstrong, Johnson, Glover, W. Whitehead, Jago, Scott, 


Mickle, Jenyns, Cotton, Dogan, T. Warton, and Blacklock, 
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who are all to be found in Dr. Anderson’s edition ; and Mr. 
Chalmers also presents us with Byrom, Hamilton, Fawkes, 
Brooke, J. Warton, Cambridge, Mason, Sir William, Jones, 
Beattie, and Cowper, whose works are not to be found in the 
rival edition, while that has Browne, Somerville, Pattison, 
Bruce, Greme, Shaw, and Penrose, more than Mr. Chal- 
mers’s edition. We cannot find room to enter into the merits 
of all these ‘ sidera minora.’ ‘Vhey have a!l flourished so 
recently, that the few who are worth knowing are in no da 

of escaping the admiration of the public; and for the many, 
we cannot help thinking how their names, together with 
several in Dr. Johnson's collection, will vanish before the 
Southey’s, the Campbell’s, the Crabbe’s, the Rogerses, and 
the Scotts, of our own times. . 

The last three of Mr. Chalmers’s volumes consist of trans- 
lations. © These are Dryden’s Virgil and Juvenal, Pitt's 
JEneid and Vida, Francis’s Horace, Rowe’s Lucan, Grain- 
gers Tibullus, Fawkes’s Theocritus, &c, Garth’s Ovid, 
Lewis’s Statius, Cooke’s Hesiod, Hoole’s Ariosto and Tasso, 
and Mickle’s Lusiad. Of these Dr. Anderson gives Dry. 
den’s Virgil and Juvenal, Pitt’s ned, Rowe’s Lucan, 
- Grainger’s Tibullus, Fawkes’s Theocritus, &c. and Cooke's 
Hesiod; and adds to them Dryden’s Persius, Creech’s Lu- 
cretius, West’s and Pye’s Pindar, Hole’s Homer's Hymn to 
Ceres, and C—’s Coluthus Ly copolites, The third volume 
of Dr. Anderson’s translation; contains Frinchs's Horace, 
Garth’s Ovid, and Lewis’s Statius. 

The works of each of Mr. Chalmers’s poets are preceded 
by his biography, by. Dr. Johnson, where the poet is one of 
his collection, and where this is ndt the case, by Mr. Chal- 
mers himself. | Mr.°Chalmers’s ‘research for biographical 
facts has been sufficiently deep; but he seems too fond of 
writing afresh, what has already been well written; and what 
Mr. Chalmers himself pens we can seldom call well written. 
Mr. Gilchrist, for instance, had very lately ushered into the 
world. his edition of Corbet, with what Mr. Chalmers cannot 
help calling ‘ an excellent life.” ; and yet Mr. Chalmers must 
needs re-write the biography of the poet, although all his 
data come from Mr. Gilchrist’s book. ‘The same gentleman, 
too, had, in the Cegsura Literaria, written a life of Gascoigne, 
to .the materials of which Mr. Chalmers has certainly been 
able to make a few additions; but still although Mr. Chal- 
mers has quoted whole paragraphs from Mr. Gilchrist’s 
biography, it is * The Life of George Gascoigne, sy wR. 
CHALMERS. One of these new materials for the life of 
this poet, is, indeed, to black letier men, the most striking 
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novelty in Mr. Chalmers’s book. To such, it is well known 
that at the sale of Mr. Voight’s books, of the Custom-house, 
a unique black-letter tract, of the existence of which doubts 
were entertained, cailed 


* A remembravnce of the wel imployed life, and godly end of 
George Gaskoigne, Esquire, who deceassed at Stalmford in Lin- 
colne Shire, the 7 of October, 1577. The reporte of Geor. 
Whetstons, Gent. an eye witness of his godly and charitable end 
in this world,’ 


was purchased by Mr. Malone for 421.! This, it was thought 
Mr. Malone intended to preserve uncopied, as a bonne bouche 
for his projected new variorum edition of Shakspeare. [but 
Jo! here it is. 


‘It consists,’ says Mr. Chalmers, ‘ of about thirteen pages 
small quarto, black letter, and contains, not much l/r, but 
some particulars unknown to his biographers, which are now 
incorporated in the following sketch, and a transcript of the 
whole is subjoined.’ Vol. JI. p. 448. 


The tract was not worth reprinting, except for its rarity. 
Tt tells us nothing of Gascoigne, which we did not know be- 
fore, and serves only to contirm two suspicions which were 
always entertained of him, the first, that he died at Stamford, 
and the second, that he wrote the ‘ book of hunting,’ com- 
monly ascribed to Turbervile. The third verse, in Mr. 
Chalmers’s reprint of the tract, is so unintelligible, that he 
says in a note, ‘ | suspect some imaccuracy in transcribing 
this line. CC,’ Could not the original have been referred to, 
in order to correct it, then? 

Upon the whole, we cannot -help thinking this large work 
a failure; since he who looks to find every thing in it that is 
valuable of English poetry, will be equally disappomted with 
him, who expects itto exclude every unworthy poet. The 
omission of Sackville, is a sad piece of remissness, at start- 
ing ; and of many of the obsolete poets, judicious selections 
would have enabled Mr. Chalmers to have introduced us to 
more poets, and consequently. to a wider acquaintance with 
the history of poetry. Of-the really good poets, we have 
some objection, in a work like this, to castrated editions, 
We are extremely sorry that a book of this magnitude should 
not meet our views more exactly, since we cannot, for some 
time to come, look forward to its being improved : 


« We weep the more, because we weep in vain ;” 


but we trust the day will still come, when the corpus of Eng- 
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lish poetry shall fall into the hands of an abler editor than 
Mr. Chalmers. 

Time alone can decide with what accuracy the press-cor- 
rectors of this work have executed their task: we know that 
the gentleman who performed this office for the volume con- 
taining Chaucer, has an accurate eye; but, in our hasty glance 
over some gf the other volumes, we have noticed’ several 
errors of the press. 


‘ 








Art. V—Lectures on Painting, delivered at the Royal 
Academy of Arts; with a Letter on the Proposal for a 
public Micoviel of the Nuval Glory of Great Britain. 
By the late John Opie, Esq. Professor in Painting to 
the Royal Academy. Yo which are prefixed, a Memoir 
by Mrs. Opie, and other accounts of Mr. Opie’s Zalents 
and Charucter. 1809. ~Longman, and Co. 


TO some minds it is an advantage to acquire an art uncony 
strained by the prejudices of a teacher. A knowledge of 
the practice of former-masters undoubtedly clears a way. for 
the student, and their accumulated experience renders his 
progress more easy and more certain. At the same time, 
this smooth road to information operates against a spirit of 
inquiry, and induces him to acquiesce in a system which may 
be very far from the best. We do not mean to infer that the 
principles of earlier artists are not worth the trouble of in- 
quiring after ; but that they are better learned by examination 
than by precept. P 

[t will occur to every one acquainted with the history of 
painting, how very few artists have acquired the first rank in 
their profession who have not deserted the track inte which 
they were introduced by their masters—and it becomes rather 
a matter of astonishment that any one who has patiently worn 
their trammels should have arrived at a moderate degree of 
excellence than that many who have struggled through the 
difficulties of the art withont any, or with incompetent assist- _ 
ance, should be distinguished by a forcible and original 
style. 

We venture to lay it down as an axiom, that the painter, 
the statuary, or, we are not afraid of adding, the poet, who 
pursues any style in preference to that, to which he is Jed by 
bis own idea of perfection, will never produce any thing 
worthy of immortality. Who can pass through a gallery of 
pictures without admiring the bounty of nature in the un-, 


s 
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limited variety of style and subject, in which a reflecting 
observer may read the mind of each individual artist; and 
acknowledging how insipid and monotonous such a cullection 
would have been, had every painter adhered to one standard 
of excellence, though that were the most engagihg. 

People wonder when uneducated men burst forth upow 
the world with a display of talent which obscured the lustre 
of their most learned contemporaries, not considering that 
nothing but « most powerful genius can force its way through 
the ‘ res augusta domi,’ aid over that barrier which impotence 
and pride have placed between the man of obscure birth and 
public favour. When such a man has once emerged, the 
difficulty is overcome, and those who had not virtue enough 
to lend a hand to raise him from obscurity, are proud to be 
ranked among the patrons of aspiring merit; and justly think, 
that their character derives a reflected lustre from the fame 
of the man whom they protect. 

When Mr. Opie first made his appearance in the metro- 
polis, he was considered, as he was wont to observe, as a sort 
of painting Chatterton: too much, however, was expected 
from‘ this youthful adventurer, and after having excited un- 
reasonable astonishment, he began to sink into undeserved ob- 
scurity, It is more difficult to recover the applause of man- 
kind than to gain it, and it was only by unreimitfing attention 
and industry that his talents a second time attracted the at- 
tention of the public, and realised the expectations which a 
few men of taste and sedate judgment, had indulged from the 
promise of his youth. j 

In a short and affectionate memoir: of her deceased hus- 
band, Mrs. Opie thinks it necessary to state her knowledge 
that bis lectures were entirely the production of his own pen. 
‘There are certainly many narrow-minded people, who enter- 
tain an opinion that an artist can only think with his pencil in 
his hand, and is unable to arrange his ideas except upon 
canvass ; but. we wonder that Mrs. Opie should judge them 
aud their absurdities worth her notice. ‘Those who are ac- 
quainted with the history of the arts, and with the literary 
productions of its professors, need not be informed that their 
society and conversation have been courted by princes and 
learned men of all ages; and, as authors, they-have afforded 
examples of every excellence in style aiid composition. It is 
not our intention to wound the sensibility of this amiable 
lady, when we remark that she has-said toa much in praise of 
Mr. Opie. Not more than he deserves— but more than was 
necessary, and much more than the world will feel interested 
in yeading, oy is consistent with the dignity of his character. 
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We allude particularly to the repetition of compliments paid 
to his abilities and understanding. ‘The public ouglit not to 
form their opinion of merit from the diction of Mr. Tooke 
or Mrs, Siddons; and Mr. Opie was not so obscure an in- 
dividual, nor his talents so ill appretiated, as to require such 
a passport to their esteem. Every man who has succeeded 
in a very méderate degree in any attainment, has had hand- 
some things said of him; and might, if that were a criterion, 
imagine himself an extraordinary personage. But Mr. Opie’s 
fame is built on an immoveable foundation, it is the offspring 
of great talents united with great energy, and will live-as 
long as well cultivated genius shall coutinue to claim respect. 

The author of this interesting memoir (interesting to us, 
though probably not generally so) was, it seems, afraid that 
part of the wreath which adorns his brows, might be con- 
sidered as transferred from her own. Being too generous to 
receive any applause to which she has not a just claim, and 
too much interested in the celebrity of the man whom she 
‘respected and loved,’ she has been more anxious than: was 
necessary to prove him capable of that literary eminence 
which the prejudiced part of mankind were unwilling to at- 
tribute solely to-himself. . 

The observations of some of his brother artists, and of 
other friends, which succeed the ‘ memoir, only confirm 
what was already believed of his character and professional 
excellence. 

It is well known that Mr. Opie succeeded to the chair of 
professor of painting, vacated by the appointment of Mr. 
Fuseli to another acadennical office; and that the four dis- 
courses which are the subjects of our animadversions, were 
delivered in conformity with the custom of his predecessors. 

The first lecture commences with a short account of the 
antiquity of painting ; and after discussing the terms ‘ nature,’ 
‘ beauty,’ though without pretending to settle the vargous 
Opinions which exist in regard to their extent,- and legitimate 
application; the author attacks the extraordinary doctrine, 
held by some; that the grand style of painting is incofsistent 
with good colouring. This idea has received an imaginary 
sanction from some of the remarks of Sir J. Reynolds. He, 
in fact, affirms nu such thing, though he hesitates in giving 
the opinion a decided contradiction.* Mr. Opie keeps no 
terms with this absurd fancy. 





——— 


* Note 54 on Du Fresnoy aud elsewhere. R. 
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« How colouring and effect may and ought to be managed, to 
enliven form, and to invigorate sentiment and expression, I cau 
readily comprehend, and, I hope demonstrate ; but_ wherein 
these different classes of excellence are incompatible with each 
other I could never conceive: nor will the barren colduess of 
David, the brick-dust of the learned Poussin, :or even the dry- 
ness of Raffaelle himself, ever lead me to believe that the flesh 
of heroes is less like flesh than that of other men ; or that the 
surest. way to strike the imagination, and interest the feelings, 
is to fatigue, perplex, and disgust the organ through which the 
impression is made on the.mind.’ P. 18, fhe 

} 

This excellent observation is succeded by a paragraph, 
explaining how ideal perfection may be combined with an 
exact imitation of nature, so as to become subservient to thé 
highest style of painting. J 

Even so late as the year 1802, Mr. Opie found himself 
almost without employment. His reputation was then es- 
tablished, but “there is a tide in the affairs of men;’ and 
till fashion seconded public conviction, his genitis and appli- 
cation were unrewarded. ‘This was sufficient to. ovérturn a less 
powerful mind, and the melancholy forebodings which he then 
entertained, remained deeply impressed’ on ‘his memory, and 
without doubt inspired him with the following striking address 
to young artists. It would be well for thetnselves. and the 
public, if all young men who choose painting as’a profession, 
were obliged to read it every morning. A very large propors 
tion would then pursue a line of life in which they might be 
useful and respectable ; and the shop.windows of every large 
town would po longer teem with blue and yellow pictures 
most mechanically painted, avfd (we cannot refuse the per 
fornier the praise of judgment and modesty), marked with 
most mechanical prices. 


’ 


‘Impressed as I am at the present moment with a full cons 
viction of the difficulties attendant on the practice of painting, 
I cannot but feel it also my duty to caution every one who hears 
ine, against entering into it from improper motives, and with 
imadequate views of the subject; as they will thereby only run 
a risque of entailing misery and disgrace on themselves and their 
connexions during the rest of their lives. Should any student 
therefore happen to be present, who has taken up the art on 
the supposition of finding it an easy and amusing en:ployment, 
any one who has been sent into the academy by his friends on 
the idea that he may cheaply acquire an honoural le and pro- 
fitable profession—any one who has mistaken a petty kind of 
imitative, monkey talent for genius—any one who hopes by it 
to get rid of what he thinks a more vulgar og disagreeable situa- 
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tion, to escape confinement at the counter or the desk—any one 
urged merely by vanity or interest, or, in short, impelled by 
any consideration but a real and unconquerable passion for ex- 
cellence; let him drop it at once, and avoid thése walls aid 
every thing connected with them as he would the pestilence’; 
for if he hare not this unquenchable liking, in addition to all 
the requisites above enumerated, he may pine in indigence, or 
sculk through life as a hackney likeness taker, a copier, a draw- 
ing-master or pattern-drawer to young ladies, or he may turn 
picture cleaner, and help time to destroy excellencies which he 
cannot rival—but he must never hope to be, in the proper sense 
of the word, a painter. P. 20. 


Our limits will not admit the insertion of the whole of 
this friendly caution, the remainder of which is not many 
respect inferior to the part which we have quoted. 

We are inclined to doubt the lecturer’s judgment on the 
subject of drawing ; on which he affirms too great stress. has 
been laid ; that is, in reference to the other component parts 
of a picture, ‘ chiaroscuro, colouring and coniposition.’ 
‘A man,’ (he observes) ‘ who has obtained a considerab 
proficiency im one part, will not like to become a child im 
another; he will rather pretend to despise and neglect, than 
be thought incapable, or take the pains necessary to conquer 
if. ‘ 
All this is very probable, but the contrary evil is in our 
opinion more to be dreaded. ‘The delights of colouring and 
composition will be so overpowering, especially to a youth of © 
astrong imagination and enthusiastic mind, that the dry and 
mechanical exercise of drawing will be neglected as insipid 
and tiresome, and it is not likely that these branches of study 
will-long be cultivated together. We entirely subscribe to 
the succeeding remarks on drawing, and especially admire the 
author’s precautions against a vicious imitation of ancient 
statues. His criticism on the extravagance of the French 
school in this respect, is so judicious, that we cannot refrain 
from making. our readers acquainted with a small part of it. 
The excellence of David especially has been so much ex- 
aggerated by the French, and mistaken by the English, that 
we recommend the whole most strongly to the attention of 
reader. — 


« It seems, indeed, to be the fate of this school to be ever in 
extremes. Formerly they were tawdry coxcombs; now they 
‘affect to be the plainest quakers in art; formerly they absurdly 
endeavoured to imvest sculpture in all the rich ornaments of 
‘ painting; now they are fer shearing. painting of her own -ap- 
propriate beams, and reducing her to the hard and dry mono- 
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tony of sculpture; formerly their figures were obscured by . 
splendid colours, buried under huge masses of gorgeous drapery, 
flying in all directions, and lost amid columns, arcades, and all 
kinds of pcompous and misplaced magnificence ; now they glue 
their draperies to the figure, paste the hair to the head in all the 
lumpish opacity of coloured plaster ; nail their figures toa hard 
unbroken ground, and, avoiding every thing like effect and pic- 
turesque Composition, often place them in a tedious’ row from 
end to endof the picture, as nearly like an antique bas-relief as 
possible,’ &c, 


The first lecture concludes with a short notice of the re- 
vival of painting in Italy, and with most masterly characters 
of Leonardo da Vinci, M. Angelo Buonaroti, and Raffaelle. 

In the work before us there is so much to admire and so 
little to censure, that our office seems to call upon us merely 
to enumerate the contents, to notice some of the most striking 
observations, and to point out a few passages which im our 
opinion indicate error in judgment, or want of reflection. 

' The second lecture treats of invention. Mr. Opie claims 
the privilege of the poet;for his art, in its greatest extent. 


“ Sueh therefore as is his subject, such must be the artist’s 
manner of treating it, and such his choice of accompaniments. 
His back ground and every object in his composition, animate 
or inaniinate, must all belong to one another, and point to the 
same end; and under these restrictions he tramples with impu- 
nity on all vulgar bounds, and scruples not on great occasions, 
to press the elements into his service, or even to call in the aid 
of imaginary beings and supernatural agency, to heighten the 
terrors of his scene, and moire perfectly eflect his purpose.” 


P. 74. 


Though we readily admit the exercise of this licence where 
it is introduced with propriety, and is essential to a striking 
effect, we cannot concede that a goblin in a picture is, like a 
goblin of the earth, to be conjured up for no purpose in the 
world, except to frighten women and children. We are 
indeed surprised that the demon in Sir J. Reynolds's exquisite 
painting of the death of Cardinal Beaufort shoul find a 
champion in the strong and reflecting mind of Mr: Opie. 
Were its introduction defended ‘by him as a mere matter of 
taste, we should hesitate to oppose. an opinion so much. re- 
spected. But he calls-it a ‘ necessary expedient,’ to inform 
the spectator that the dying man’s sufferings are not merely. 
the pangs of death, but that ‘ his agony proceeds from those 
daggers of the mind, the overwhelming horrors of a guilty 
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and an awakened conscience.’ On this ground then we are 
at issue with him. . 

Every one who sees the picture either is acquainted with 
Shakspeare’s history of its subject, or is not. A man who 
has read the story receives no new information from the ia-- 
troduction of the fiend, but probably feels a doubt whether 
he has a perfect recollection of the scene. An ignorant man 
is not assisted by it, for he must hear the story before he can 
understand the picture. It creates confusion where every 
thing ~was clear and appropriate; and violates that excellent 
rule of Horace, by the. interference of a preternatural being 
where no such agent was wanted, 

We are disposed to think, that Sir Joshua, having given 
his principal figure an expression of agony almost more than 
human, availed himself of. the countenance of an imaginary 
being, whose diabolical features might by contrast, restore 
the distorted cardinal to the race of mortals. This supps- 
sition would be confuted or established by the production of 
the original sketch, if it be in existence. We have treated 
this subject rather at large, because it has been long under 
public discussion; and we are desirous of tracing the in- 
' trusion of this infernal being, into one of the president’s finest 
pictures, to the necess}ty * of the painter, rather than to his 
perversion of judgment. We cannot believe (however we 
may admire Mr. Opie’s generous concern for the reputation 
of a brother artist), that ‘ this most poetical incident,’ ¢ will 
be felt and applauded with enthusiasm in a more advanced and . 
liberal stage of criticism.’ P. 76. 

The author’s. commeuts on the cartoons of Raffaelle are 
very valuable. - The disproportionate smallness of the boat 
in the Miraculous Draught of Fishes has long afforded petty 
connoisseurs an opportunity of displaying their knowledge ; 
and of exulting over the imadvertency of ‘ poor Raffaelle’” 
Richardson has defended this impropriety, by-observing that 
if the boat had been of its proper dimensions, it would have 
filled the picture. Mr. Opie, more ingenious, will not allow 
this error to be converted into a proof of skill; for the evil, 
he remarks, . , 

* might have been easily avoided two ways ; first by not bringing 
the whole of the boat into the picture ; and secondly, which 
would have been the most masterly, by giving.a fore shortened 
view of it, in which case it would have appeared of the proper 





= 


* Of course we mean xecessary, only to the expression of the cardinal’s 
features. R. 
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capacity, without secupying more space on the canvas than it 
does at present.’ 


He continues, 


‘ This and a few other triffing errors, such as his making a 
house on fire in the back-ground of one eartoon, and the intro- 
duction of a naked child in the fore ground of another, may be 
mentioned, not as detracting any thing from the superfative 
merits of Raffaelle, against which, had they been ten times 
more numerous, they would be but as dust in the balance, buz 
merely to shew, that no authority, however gigantic, ouglit to be 
made a cover to negligence, or a sanction to impropriety.’ 
p. 88. 


The want of encouragement which British artists expe- 
rience has given rise to some severe and not unmerited ani- 
madversions on public patronage, which form the exordium of 
the third lecture. We cannot resist the temptation of giving 
the reader a few of the coneluding lines of this eloquent 
remonstrance, especially as they relate to Barry, whose ad- 
murable works are now before us. 


* Barry, who, scorning te prostitute his talents to pore 
traiture or paper staining, was necessitated, after the most un- 
paralleled exertions, and more than monastic privations, to ac- 
cept of charitable contribution, and at last received his death- 
stroke at a six-penny ordinary! It may however afford some 
consolation and some hope, to observe, that the public felt fos 
Barry, that they acknowledged his abilities; subscribed readily 
to his necessities, and at least 


* Help to bury whom they helped to starve.” P. 97. 


The professor is particularly happy ane origmal im treating 
of chiaro scuro; this was to be expected, for he eminently 
excelled in it. We are, notwithstanding, imclined to lean 
rather to the opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds on the subject 
of deception in painting, than to subscribe implicitly to the 
praise which he bestows on the portrait of Alexander by 
Apelles, because ‘ the fingers seem to shoot forward’, and 
the thunder to be out of the picture.’ If our memory does 
not deceive us, Sir J. Reynolds cautions a young artist against 
too great a fondness for deception, as the easiest attamment 
of the art, and particularly captivating to the ignorant and 
vulgar. We do not mean to set up the opinion of this great 
painter as alaw; but we refer our readers to the cats, loaves, 
knives, bottles, and cheeses, which they have met with in 
cottages and public-houses, so naturally represented, as at 3 
small distance to appear realities, Mr. Opie’s closing re- 
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mark on this account of Pliny’s, is the only instance of 
empty declamation which we have met with in our perusal of 
the work, It is unlike himseff. 


* This passage is too striking to need acomment. What more 
could we say of the finest examples of modern art? What more 
could we expect from the pencil even of Rimbrandt or of 
Reynolds !’ 


‘It is but just to observe, that the author is here engaged 
in proving the universal excellence of the ancient painters, 
and not in recommending deception as a high attainment, 
though he certainly infers as much. 

A luminous account of the continental schools renders this 
lecture very interesting and very valuable. The Bolognese 
school endeavoured to unite in their works the various ex- 
cellences of all the others. ‘Though the Carraccis’ did not 
entirely succeed in their attempt, the author thinks this union 
no impossibility. 


‘Can it be supposed,’ he observes, ‘ that the hours leading 
out the horses of the sun, painted by Julio Romano, would have 
~ been less poetical and celestial had they possessed more harmony, 
brilliancy, and truth of colouring? Yet this has been supposed, 
and by a writer whose name I revere, and whose works will be 
au honour to this country as long as taste and genius continue 
to attract admiration.’ 


We question the correctness of this statement. It alludes 
to an opinion, which, as we have before remarked, is supr 
posed to have been entertained by Sir J. Reynolds, and refers 
to the following passage : 


‘In heroic subjects it will not I hope appear too great a re- 
finement of criticism to say, that the want of naturalness of 
deception of the art, which gives to an inferior style its whole 
value is no material disadvantage: The hours, for instance,’ &c, 


' Then ‘follows: the observation to which Mr. Opie alludes, 
and afterwards this qualifying acknowledgment. 


‘In these things, however, I admit-there will always bea 
degree of uncertainty. Who knows that Julio Romano, if he 
had possessed the drt and practice of colouring like Rubens, 
would not have given ft some taste of poetical grandeur not yet 
attained to? Note 54 to Du Fres. 


It seems to us, from this conclusion, that the writer did 
not really entertain a conviction that good colouring was ine 
compatible with the grand style, but that his mind was fluc- 

Cc2 
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tuating on the subject, and that he considered it as a matter: 
of doubt and. speculation, 

We haye arrived almost at the limits which we had pre- 
scribed to ourselves in this article, without not!-ing one half 
of the most striking pages between which we had placed our 
papers of reference. ‘The fourth lecture, on colouring, is 
equal to any of the former, and abounds with instances of 
judicious criticism, and with the most refined distinctions. 
The characteristics of the styles of Titian and Rubens are 
drawn with a delicate and powerful hand, but in the account 
of the Flemish artist we were surprised at a great deal of* 
unacknowledged quotation{ not yerbal bat nearly so), from the 
‘ Character of Rubens,’ by Sir J. Reynolds. What makes 
it more remarkable, is, that some of it is referred to the 
original author; we should suspect some mistake from the 
inadvertency of the gentleman who prepared the lectures for 
the press. Mr. Opie was too honourable, too proud, and 
too rich m talent, to seek, or to need, reputation by appro- 
priating to himself the works of any man. And, had he not 
been so, all attempts at concealment would have been fruit- 
less, delivered as those lectures were, before those who must 
almost have known Sir Joshua’s works by heart. 

We have read this publication with delight, and we had 
almost said with veneration. It bears the stamp of gentus, 
of a mind working into itself, disdaining prejudice, and re- 
jecting error, though annexed to the most imposing names ; 
and yet, too conscious of its own dignity to turn against 
common opinion from a dread of losing the reputation of 
originality. 

If we have discovered any, imperfections in these lectures, 
it must be allowed they are insignificant ones: we will only 
observe, in the author’s own words, that compared with their 
beauties, ‘ had they been ten times 1nore numefous, they 

_ would be but as dust in the balance.’ 





*— 





. Art. VI.—TIilustrations of Madness; exhibitin "3a singular 
Case of Insanity, and axoless remarkable Difference in 


Medical Opinion, developing the Nature 0 ff Assailment, 
ha 


and the Manner of Vorking Events ; with a Description 

of the Vortures experienced “by Bomb- Bursting, Lobster- 
racking, and Lengthening the Brain; embellished with a 

eirious Plate. By. John Haslam, 8co. Kivington, 1810. 


THIS curious little tract is the offspring of a singular con- 
tuoversy, which has eens the attention of the Court of 


- 
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King’s Bench concerning the intellectual sanity of a man cont 
tined in Bedlam, of the name of:James Tilly Matthews. 
The medical officers of the hospital of course-considered the 
man to bea lunatic, nor could they have any other motive for 
continuing his detention. ‘The relatives of the-man, and the 
officers of his parish considered him to be recovered ; and 
demanded his release. ‘To support their demand, they em- 
ployed two.physicians, Drs. Clutterbuck and Birkbeck, who 
made affidavits, that they thought the man to be of sound mind. 
This step was somewhat hardy, in opposition to the judgment 
of persons so well versed in cases of this nature. 


‘ But aware,’ says Mr. Tlaslam, < of the fallibility of human 
judgment, and suspecting that copious experience, which sheds 
the blessings of light upon others, might have kept them in the 
dark: perhaps startled at the powerful talents, extensive learning, 
and subtile penetration which had recorded in the face of day 
the sanity of a man whom they considered as an incurable Tu- 
natic: and flinching at an oath contradictory’ of such high tes- 
timony, the medical officers prudently referred the determination 
of the-case to the constituted and best authorities in the kingdom,’ 


These authorities were the commissioners of the College 
of Physicians for visiting private mad-houses, viz. Sir Lucas 
Pepys, and Drs. Budd, Aimsley, Haworth, and Lambe; Dr. 
Powell, secretary to the commissioners; Dr. Robert Willis, 
son of the celebrated Dr. Willis; and Dr. Simmons, physician 
to St. Luke’s hospital. ‘These gentlemen unanimously pro- 
nounced ¢ the patient to be in a most deranged state of intel- 
Ject, and wholly unfit to be at large.’ Under the weight of 
these combined opinions, the court, we believe, (for Mr. 
Haslam has neglected to inform us of the fact), decided that 
the governors of the hospital were justified in the detention 
of the patient. , 

Such is the history. It having become an affair of consi- 
derable notoriety, Mr. Haslam has chosen to detail the pe- 
culiar extravagances of this man’s conceptions and ideas, They 
certainly excite some surprise, that there should have been any 
question upon the real state of his intellect; and teach a useful 
and somewhat humiliating lesson on the fallibility of human 
judgment, and the uncertain evidence afforded by human tes- 
timony. Mr. Haslam has amimadverted with considerable 
severity (couched under a strain of irony), on the conduct of 
the two physiciaus, whose opinions were in opposition to his 
own. But we see no reason to impute their conduct to 
corrupt or improper motives, and as the man had deceived 
the judgment of unprofessional abservers (his relatives and 
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the parish officers), it is but candid to suppose that it required 
to be put in possession of the particular train of the patient’s 
ideas, in order to detect his hallucinations. It would seem 
that on these points these two gentlemen were in the dark. 
They did not touch the proper key; and failed therefore to 
produce the sound, which disclosed the imperfection of the 
instrument. ‘ 

It falls to our lot to read nonsense enough. But we have 
not frequent opportunities of producing specimens of absolute 
insanity. Perhaps our readers may not be displeased with an 
example of this nature. We shall select the following, which 
Mr. Haslam informs us is the‘composition of the lunatic 
himself. 

‘ The assassins opened themselves by their voices to me about 
Michaelmas, 1798, and for several years called their infamies, 
working feats of arms, but seldom using the term Event working : 
though, after four or five years, when I, by perseverance, had 
beat them out of their insolence of assumption, (for they as- 
sumed the right of interfering with every budy having heraldic 
bearings particularly, and for this part of their villanies called 
themselves the effictent persons to all those having titles to colleges 
of arms), and by such titles also they used the term event-working 
for their actions. It is an easy matter to define fully any regular 
instance of such, their called event-working, because they in 
every thing introduced the names of some, or other personages, 
as concerned: therewith, but who certainly, were not only igno- 
rant of their very existence, but more or less victims to their 
abominations. However, toshew what the nature of such event- 
working is, namely, how infamous human beings, making a pro- 
fession of pneumatic chymistry, and pneumatic magnetism, hire 
themselves as spies; and by impregnating persons, singled out 
by them as objects for interfering with, obtaining their secrets, 
actuating them in various ways, in thought, word and deed, as 
well as they can, to model their conduct, ideas, or measures to 
favour the ends of assassin gpies or event-workers, or their em- 
ployers, &c, in bringing about which ends they sometimes are 
years and many years, varying from mode to mode from stra- 
tagem to stratagem, and sometimes partially fail at last, ac- 
cording to the difficulty of getting near the object to operate 
upon, the strength of such persons nerves, brain, and personal 
affections, as well as nature of soul, &c. &c. The following, 
divested of their offensive introductions may suffice, being a few 
instances out of numberless events. 

‘ While I was detained in Paris. by the then existing French 
government, during the years 1793-4-5, and beginning of 1795, 
I had even in the early part thereof, sufficient information, to be 
certain that a regular plan existed, and was furthering by persons 
in France, connected with persons in England, as well for sur- 
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terxlering to the French every secret of the British government, 
as for the republicanizing Great Britain and Ireland, and parti- 
tularly for disorganizing the British navy, to create such a con- 
fusion therein as to admit the French armaments to move’ 
without danger. . 

‘ My sentiments having been resolutely hostile to every such 
plan, idea, and person assisting therein, proved, (as the assassins 
have ever avowed), the real cause of my having had gens d’armes 
placed with me to prevent my return, and their having by such 
magnetic means of workers in Paris ascertained, that my said 
sentiments were so determined for the counteracting such plans, 
as well as others more dreadful in their wature, that I should per- 
severe even to the loss of my life in my efforts to expose them. 
‘They have even avowed also: that my having immediately on 
my return set about exposing the quoted infamies, occasioned a 
magnetic spy to be appointed fromeach gang of event-workers 
in London, specially to watch and circumvent me: for that the 
chiefs of such gangs were the real persons who were cloked under 
certain names and titles used in the information given me, and 
avhich I have for years found such vile spy-traitor-assassins called 
by among their fraternity.’ 


Our readers will see that the strange terms in Mr. Haslam’s 
‘title page, assailment, event-working, bomb-bursting, Sc. arc 
coinages of the brain of this poor lunatic. If this ciream- 
stance be not understood, the acute and intelligent writer of 
this pamplilet runs some risk of being suspected to be the 
subject of the inquisitions of the conclave of doctors assembled 
on this occasion. 








Art. VIL.—An Inquiry into the Nature and Extent of 
Poetic Licence. By N. A. Vigors, jun. Esq. London, 
Mackinlay, 1810, pp. 388. Svo. 


THE boundaries of poetic licence, though often the object 
of discussion, have still been left vague and indefinite. Poets 
themselves are usually unwilling to circumscribe their own 
privileges, and critics, who have attempted it, have either not 
explained their precepts with sufficient perspicuity, or have © 
not supported them by such cogent reasons as to force con- 
viction and to produce obedience. ‘The line indeed, where 
poetic licence ought to end, must be rather fugitive and transient. 
Like that of the sensible horizon, it will often elude our grasp 
and secede as we approach. We know when poets become 
extravagant and absurd, but it is difficult previously to define 
what are the precise constituents of absurdity and extravagance, 
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or where they begin and end. Those sentiments or that 
language which may be turgid or absurd in one state of mind, 
may be perfectly natural in another. ‘The rules of taste are 
founded on the deductions of good sense, and harmonize 
with the general feelings of mankind, but still it is almost 
impossible to circumscribe them within the distinct boundaries 
of geometrical truth. 

Poetry presents us with the picture of an ideal world, and 
often mere fair and beautiful than what we find in the material 
universe. ‘The poet communicates to his objects a higher 
charm than they possess in reality. He raises up moral and 
intellectual agents of higher faculties and greater perfec- 
tions than they ever possessed i in this mortal coil. 

‘ The power of a poet over his materials,’ says Mr. Vigors, 
¢ is nothing less than enchantment.’ He can transfer the pro- 
perties of one object to another. He can personify inani- 
mate substances, or metaphysical abstractions. He can make 
the dumb speak, and the blind see. He can give sensation 
and motion to the particles of stiff and torpid nature. AN 
this is within the possibilities of poetical effort; but if proba- 
bility be grossly violated, or those congruities be disturbed, 
which are as applicable to the fictions of the mind as to the 
realities of nature, the -poet, instead of beauty, will produce 
deformity, and instead of pleasure, will excite disgust. 

Poets are, by common consent, allowed to expatiate in the 
regions pf fiction; but, even in exercising the magic wand of 
fiction, the poet must consider himself bound in a great mea- 
sure to regulate his conduct by the analogies of nature in the 
external world, and keep within the limits of a reasonable 
probability. * The poet may form anew world of ideal forms ; 
but these ideal forms, in order fo interest the attention of the 
reader and to produce a pleasurable effect, must not only to a 
certain extent harmonize with each other, but bear a sufficient 
résemblance-to those in the material world to render them 
objects of sympathy.” 

What is called poetic enthusiasm, must, as far as it is cal- 
culated to absorb the attention, to engross the interest of. 
rational beings, and to carry the reader along with it, as down 
a torrent of delight, which at once overpowers the will and 
ihe affections, be kept in a certain degree of subordination to 
the rational faculty, or it becomes poetic madness, and the 
mere incoherent raving of a distempered braiu. 

Poetry would soon lose its power of enchantment, if it were 
confined to the cold realities of life, or to the rigid severity of 
truth. But how difficult is it to fix the point ‘where the de- 
viation from either syould cease? It certain!y must not pre- 
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ceed tillall resemblance to the physical universe or to actual 
verity is lost. Verse constitutes one of. the most palpable 
marks of difference between poetry. and prose, But verse is 
no licence. Itis fetters rather than liberty. ‘The licence then 
must principally relate to the quantity or the quality of the 
ideal ingredients, or the creations of the fancy and the embel- 
lishments of the diction which may be introduced without 
any offensive violation of probability, or without outragitig 
our highest conceptions of possible existence, 

The poet is not confined to the straight line of historical 
truth. His pourtraits are often such as are not found in the 
living world. ‘They may be more beautiful or deformed, 
more elevated or abject; but still they become faulty when 
they rush. into irreconcileable contradictions, and pass as it 
were the verge of conceivable reality. The language of 
poetry, particularly of the higher species, is not such as is 
used in common life; but still it must be such as will excite 
a notion of fitness by its congruity with the subject, and will 


thus increase the pleasurable effect of the perusal. Our 


author defines poetic licence to be ‘ that liberty whereby a 
poet, in order to render his compositions more striking, de- 
viates from what is considered true in science.’ The author 
would perhaps have been more clear, if he had said that 
liberty, whereby a poet to increase the pleasurable effect of 
his compositions, deviates from what is historically or physi- 
cally true. ‘To render his conipositions more striking,’ is 
too vague and imdefinite. A composition may be ‘ striking,’ 
both by its beauty and deformity. But the great object of 
poetry is toplease. Even instruction is subordinate to pleasure. 
As far as mere instruction is concerned, this can never be 
effected so well by the most embellished poetry, as by the 
plainest prose. Prose is the most proper vehicle for con- 


veying truth to the mind or for increasing intellectual ii — 


formation. But when we sit down to the perusal of a poem, 
we expect to be entertained by fiction rather than instructed 
by truth, Amusement is our main object, and we think that 
poem the best which most interests the attention, or by the 
perusal of which on the whole the greatest quantity of plea- 
sureable sensation is produced, Good poetry may, and often 
has a scientific or ethical effect; it may tend to augment the 
stock of kuowledge or of worth; and when this intellectual and 
ethical excelience is added to its pleasureable power, it cer- 
tainly augments the value of the piece. But if the great, in- 
“deed the greatest, end of poetry be to please, that end must 
not be sacrificed to secondary or subordinate considerations, 
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What is called poetic licence therefore must be_princtpally 
circumscribed by its tendency to increase the pleasureable 
effect of the composition.* 

Human nature affords various anomalies or individual 
exceptions to general :ules. But however men may differ 
from each other, they all accord in a wish to be pleased. Not- 
withstanding particular discrepancies of taste, the nature of in- 
dividuals has so many common properties that what will greatly 
please one, will seldom fail to please many. What is highly 
pleasing is almost always generally pleasing. Hence the ge- 
neral sentiment of approbation or disapprobation which any 
particular work excites in the average of ivdividual minds, is 
no bad test of the excellences or defects of poetical com- 
position. The rude or the literate, or persons of more or 
less cultivated understandings, are delighted even to rapture 
by the masterly representations of individual and of general 
mature, which are found in Shakspeare. They strike forcibly 
and almost nresistibly on that sympathetic cord, which is 
placed in the bosom both of the peasant and the sage. 

If the leading object of poetry be to please, the great efforts 
of the poet should be directed to thatend; and whatever 
harmonizes with it, without violating propriety, must be con- 
sidered within the boundaries of poetic licence. But this 
licence must not in general deviate from that verisimilitude 
which is necessary to the interest even of a fiction, Whatin 
some species of composition is imprebable in itself, considered 
with respect to the realities of the external world, or in others 
is incongruous in itself, considered with respect to parts of the 
same fiction, will be found generally displeasing ; or to outrage 
that resemblance to truth of which the poet ought never to 
lose sight even in the varied combinations and forms of that 
ideal world which his fancy creates. Poetic fiction excites 
the most lively interest, or works with the most potent spell 
upon the mind, where, even in the wildest flights of fancy, 
the appearance of truth is so far preserved as not to offer any 
. violence to belief, while the impression of the fiction itself is 
in unison with the general feelings of our nature. 

Mr. Vigors examines poetic licence with respect to the 
fable, the manners, the sentiments, and the diction. In com- 
mon with Aristotle, he regards the fable as the most con- 
siderable part of the higher poetry; aud this he considers with 





* We ought perhaps to remark, that the highest pleasure which poetry 


can impart, is usually produced by those subjects which are capable of 
the greatest ethical eflect, 
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respect to the incidents, and ¢ their structure in composition.’ 
Jn chapter 1. the author treats ‘ of the Historicat Epos.’ 
He asks ‘ what may be the liberties which a poet is permitted 
to take with the trath of the incidents on which he founds an 
historical poem? or, in other words, ‘ how far in taking any 
such liberties he will be justified by poetic licence.’ A poet 
cannot alter the incidents which form the basis of his subject, 
without weakening the effect of his composition. For, as 
these incidents are received truths, to alter them is to violate 
general belief. We do not stay to debate with the author how 
fur what he calls an Historican Eros, which consequently 
ought, consistently with its designation, to adhere to the 
truth of history, be compatible with the end of poetry, or 
whether, by excluding in a great measure the embellishments 
of fiction, it must not be more or less,only a chronicle ia 
verse. The Pharsalia of Lucan, the merits of which Mr. 
'V. estimates more highly than many other critics,\is certainly 
one of the most happy instances of what he calls ‘The His- 
torical Epos;’. but its success ts not such as ought to induce the 
imitation. Lucan has indeed occasionally let loose the reins 
of poetical fiction, and deviated from the truth of history ; 
but the instances in which he has done this, seem in genera. 
to deduct from the interest of the work, and to pall rather 
than to stimulate the attention. The pleasure with which 
we peruse the Pharsalig, arises rather from the splendour of 
particular passages, the vigorous traits of- character, and the 
occasional bursts of energetic sentiment, than from the 
general effect of the composition. 
Mr. V. says, — 


‘ The authors of the Pharsalia and the ‘Campaign, who have 
been so often censured for a rigid adherence to reality, appear 
rather to merit applause than to need justification. Nor ain I 
of opinion, that their practice in constructing their works with 
that historic fidelity which we discover in them, is to be uttri- 


buted more to choice than to necessity. As living near the - 


period which produced those i}lustrious actions which their re- 
spective poems were intended to celebrate, they saw them in 
that «trong point of view, in which great and recent events take 
hold of the recollection, The splendid objects to which their 
admiration had been turned, had indeed gone down, but their 
departed glories still continued to illuminate the horizon, The 
poet and his readers must thus have stood in the same view with 
respect to the circumstances of his poem: both must equally 
have seen the impropriety of confounding in detail, the boun- 
daries of truth and falsehood ; and writing under this impression, 
the artist naturally drew from his own feelings, a production 
suited to the feelings of bis readers,’ 
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* Voltaire objects to certain dryness in his style, arising from 
a close adherence to history ; and Whserves, that his title to being 
a poet, is secured only by the uniform elevation discoverable in 
his work. Tasso, going still farther, declares that he is no poet, 
because he adheres so closely to particular truths, that he pays 
no atiention to universality; and because he relates things as 
they happened, not as they ought to have happened. But these 
censures seem to affect the poet only when the particular cha- 
racter of his composition is not taken. into consideration ; and 
amount to no more, than his not having embejlished his subject 
with ornaments incompatible with its nature.’ 


On part of the above passage we shall remark only, that if 
what the author calls the ‘ Historical Epos,’ exclude from the 
nature of the subject those ornaments which seem essential to 
the legitimate end of poetry, it is not a fit subject for the ex- 
ertions of the muse, and it seems of little consequence to in- 
qaire, what licences may. be allowable in this department. of 
the art. The author thinks that in the historic epopee no 
¢mportant incidents are to be introduced which are the mere 
products of invention. ‘The licence therefore in this species 
of composition is at most to be confined to the-subordinate 
incidents. ‘These incidents must not be -too prominent, nor 
occupy too much room, nor excite too much interest in the 
piece so as to render the main subject insignificant. 

The romantic epos next engages the_attention of the writer. 
If the licence of the historical poet, {there seems a little 
incongruity in the terms), extend only to the minor incidents, 
that of the romantic embraces the principal events of his 
composition, ‘The author thinks a purely historical subject 
incompatible with a poetical romance. 


‘ The essence of the poetical romance,’ says he, ‘ consists in 
a wildness of fiction, which derives its appearance of truth, not 
from our knowledge, but credulity: the fictitious parts of such 
compositions cah of course derive little improvement from a 
forced alliance with that science which possessing no varieties of 
change, is confined to the straight line of real occurrence. 
Over facts which have once occurred we have no power of alter- 
ation ; we may misrepresent, but we cannot virtually change 
them: it must of course pervert and destroy the nature of such 
materials, in any production whatever, to blend them with fic- 
titious circumstances. When we join these-discordant ingre- 
dients, not by incorporation, but in succession, such an union 
must be equally unpromising of a successfel issue; as it must 
tend rather to bring discredit on that part of the composition 
which we must believe as being true, than give probability to 
that part which we must doubt as being preternaturul. In this 
mixture, we can be as little said to improve the general effect 
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which arises from the verisimilitude of the entire subject, as the 
verisimilitude produced,in amy of its parts; for whatis partially 
fictitious, cannot be collectively true.’ 


The third chapter is entitled ‘ of the poetical epos’. The 
object of the poetical epos is such as to admit the alliance of 
facts and fiction, or of the marvellous and the trues In the 
epic poem, as in a novel, we may dispense with the want of 
truth, but never with that of verisimilitude, or the appearance 
of truth. In the conduct of the story, the writer should be 
careful not to step beyond the verge of probability. For in 
this respect, where probability ends, indifference begins. ‘The 
interest flags, and those emotions become torpid or quiescent, 
which are excited by a well combined and probable fiction to 
rouse the attention and agitate the heart. Where a bigh de- 

- gree of verisimilitude is preserved in the management of the 
fable, the progress of the incidents, wearing a close resem- 
blance to the realities of life, or according in their operation 
with the sympathies of our nature, will not suffer the reader 
coldly to pause, till the illusions of poetry vanish and the 
delight evaporates in the apathy of scepticism. 


‘It is,’ says the author, ‘ the mixed sensation of delight which 
arises from a happy union of both (truth and fiction), that is tobe 
sought in the poetical epopee ; and this species of composition, 
being thus constituted of contrary qualities, becomes capable 
of imparting that greatest degree and highest kind of gratifica- 
tion of which the art is susceptible. And this union of such dis- 
cordant ingredients, the works of some favourite artists have not 
only enabled us to know are capable.of being realized, but have 
taught us to feel in thé most exquisite perfection,’ 


The author recommends the choice of a subject in a re- 
mote period, so that though the general outline is defined, 
the peculiarities of form, colour, and local circumstances, are 
left so indefinite and obscure, as to allow ample room for the 
imagination to interweave iis. Gwn various forms and hues with 
the materials of history.. A subject thus chosen, blends the 
charm of truth with that of invention. 


~ 


‘ That intervening point in the history of any people between 
the suppression of fabulous narration, and the establishment of 
authentic record, when the mind is suspended between reason 
and credulity, seems to be the most promising period from which 
a poet is likely to be furnished with such asubyect. As this is a 
period which must be necessarily semi-barbarous, it is not-enly 
freed from the restraint of that affectation and refinement in 
manners-which are so incompatible with the general nature of 
the higher poetry, but it seems most calculated to produce these ~ 
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important and daring exploits, which are best adapted to a spe 
cies of composition professedly heroical, And as the character 
of such a period is that of being credulous, it must receive from 
this circumstance such a tincture of. superstition, as will give it 
aconnection with those supernatural agents, and that marvellous 
imagery, which add so much to our delight, by blending with. 
that emotion a mixture of admiration. In the considerationo 
the antiquity of such a subject is included oll that sacred awe 
which the mind feels in recurring to times that are pasts all that 
solemn delight which it experiences in contemplating the vene- 
rable interest that surrounds and rests over human grandeur 
its decline.’ 


The drama. forms the subject of the fourth chapter. In 
the drama the accompaniment of theatrical representation, 
embodies the ideal creations of the poet in a sort of real tem- 
porary existence. ‘This the author thinks one of the chief 
circumstances | 


‘which characterize the peculiar licences of the drama, as op- 
posed to those of the epopee. By such powerful auxiliaries to 
narration as dramatic gesture and visible representation, more 
spirit and animation are added to the effect of the piece, under 
cover of which the poet is enabled to take many liberties with 
the truth of the incidents on which his subject is founded. 
For though it may rather appear that poetry, in descending from 
her ideal state, and submitting herself to the test of the senses, 
may thus expose to observation those deviations from science 
which constitute, all licences, yet this is far from being the case, 
©)n the contrary, with respect to those rules which are to regulate 
the dramatic poet in detailing his incidents, they may be gene- 
rally pronounced to stand exempt from those limitations which 
circumscribe his practice who engages in epical compositions.’ 


Mr. Vigors thinks it difficult to conceive how any advantage 
can accrue to the drama from its union with history. The 
dramatic effect is so much heightened by sensible represen- 
tation. that the artificial reality seems a sufficient substitute for 
that of historical reminiscence.’ Whether indeed the persons 
represented and the events described be real or fictitious, it 
seems of little consequence as long as the progress of the plot 
carries our sympathy along with it, and our sensations are 
kept in unison with those of the supposed actors in the stene. 
We do not suppose the player to be the person he represents ; 
nor is this necessary; but it is necessary thet the illusion should 
ine suflicient to absorb the attention in the conduct of the piece. 
‘Thus it will not be suffered to pause in order to question the 
realities of the story, or tocalculate the probabilities of its 
details, in the tragedics of Macbeth or Richard the Third, 
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it is not the historical personage, but the fictitious hero, the 
creation of the poet, which engages our attention and agitates 
our hearts. If no such person as Macbeth or Richard had 
ever existed, the interest of these performances would not 
have been less. 

The author argues that the exhibitions of domestic distress 
and of private characters are not less conducive to the ends of 
tragedy, than of persons and occurrences in more exalted life. 


‘ The Romeo and Juliet,” of Shakspeare, and the “ Venice 
Preserved,” of Otway, may be deduced, from among many of 
equal pertinency, as instances of dramas whose actions are 
founded on domestic distress, and whose characters are deduced * 
from the private and middle spliere of life; and which, never- 
theless, comprehend not ouly every effect of action and incident 
that heightens tragic interest, but also every embellishment of 
sentiment and diction that dignifies poetical composition.’ 


With respect to the deviations from historical trath, 
when the fable is taken from history, the author is not willing 
to impose such restrictions on the dramatic as on the epic poet. 
The artificial reality and busy movements of theatrical repre- 
sentation afford little leisure for scrutinizing those defects, 
which we easily remark when we peruse a poem in the closet. 
There are some tragedies, which ‘ rather lose than gaiv by 
representation,’ or which afford less pleasure when they are 
acted, than when they are read. ‘The author mentions Cato 
and Irene as exemplifications of the remark. ‘These pieces 
are more cold and declamatory than busy and impassiczed ; 
and where a tragedy is not impassioned, the scenic represen- 
tation seems insufficient to overcome the listlessness of the 
audience and to supply that interest in which the composition 
itself is deficient. ‘Ihe author infers that § passion, from being 
calculated to counteract the effect of exhibition, is the neces- 
saryend of the drama.’ 

In those plays, which consist principally of cold declama- 
tion the subject itself operates less’ powerfully on the mind than 
the theatrical exhibition, and ‘ the idea of the performer en- 

ages us more than the character which he personates.” No 
incident or description seems capable of exciting a vivid in- 
terest, of which the strongest impression that it makes is that 
it is a fiction. Here can be none of that pleasureable illusion 
that complete absorption of the heart and mind in the incidents 
of the piece which evinces the strongest charm of the drama 
and is the highest effort of dramatic skill. The dramatic 
writer, like the writer of a romance, should endeavour to 
divert the mind from the thought that the representation is 
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untrue, ‘ by occupying it with other and more powerful con- 
siderations. ; 


‘ The means by which the dramatic poet is enabled to secure 
this end consists, as is admitted by common consent, in throwing 
More passion into the dramatic effect. And the sufficiency of. 
such means ia accomplishing such an end is easily evinced. The 
impression which we receive from feeling what is pathetic in the 
subject is that of powerful emotion: while that which we derive 
from observing what is untrue in the representation is nothing 
more than cold perception. ‘The weaker sense becomes of course 
involved in, and superseded by, the.stronger. 

‘ This position must be the more readily admitted on consi- 
dering the effect of passionate language and sentiment when 
aided by action and gesture. which is not merely powerful, but 
overcoming ; and which has the direct terdency to engross the 
bosom so fully as to leave it insensible to all lesser considerations : 
of which we need no other proof than the agitation of our own 
breast, and the visible emotion betrayed by others.” 


It is not then the scenic representation, nor that most im- 
portant part of it, the action and gesture of the performer, 
which constitute the principle of dramatic effect, but itis the 
theatrical exhibition, animated by the busy incidents of the 
piece, and the gesture and action proceeding as if spontane- 
ously from the passion within, and harmonizing with the 
pathos, sentiment, and language of the compositian. Then 
the assault which the poet intended on the heart and affections: 
is made under cover of the most powerful sensible impressions, 
and the effect on our sympathy is irresistible. 

The second principal division of this work treats ¢ of mar- 
vellous incidents.” A belief in the marvellous is not necessary 
to its effect. What reader in his-senses believes in the machinery 
of the Iliad? But vet there is such a congruity in this ma- 
chinery itself, considered not merely with respect to the opi- 
nions of the age in which the poet lived, but, im the struc- 
ture of the whole, considered as a work of fancy, and in its 
adaptation to the incidents and characters of the story, that it 
adds to the pleasureable effect. 


‘It was neither probable nor true that Garrick was Lear or 
Orhello, or that he suffered any of those sensations which he is 
allowed to have expressed with so much truth of nature; and 
yet our being able to make this remark did net prevent him from 
moving the sympathies of the most crowded audience. It is 
neither probable nor true that such persons as Fielding’s Amelia, 
ot Richardson’s Clementina, ever existed or acted as we are 
told; yet thiscircumstance does not prevent us from feeling our- 
selves deeply interested in ali they are represented to have done 
and suffercd’ 
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We readily dispense with the want df trath and reality jn 
the fictions of poetry, while they preserve such a semblance 


of truth, and congrnity considered with regard to the structure . 


of the composition itself, and to the opinions and manuers of 
the. timres, ‘as nyt,.to offend by absurdity and extravagance. 
Where the marvellous, of whatever nature it may. be, .is so 
managed-as powerfully to affect the mind and add, to the plea- 
surable effect, its introduction seems authorized by the end 
at: which ‘poetry aims or ought to aim. 


‘From the insatiable avidity,’ says the author, ‘with which 
we are hurried through those wonderful descriptions in. whi¢h 
the modern romance abounds, and from the extreme gratifi- 
cation with which we confess ourselves to, be conveyed to that 


eventful moment, when the charm 1s dissolved, and our expec- — 


tations answered, it may be surely inferred that our sense of 
the falsehood or improbability is not prominent in, the pleasure 
we -take in their wildness and marvellousness, Were this the 
case our inducement.to prdteed in the story would be irrecon- 
cileable with what, we experience and admit tqbe the case: we 
should in fact lay down such works as finding léss to delight than- 
to displease us in continuing the perusal.’ 
Phe pleasure with which we ‘peruse those recent produc- 
tiotis, which unite, the fictions of the old romance with the 
aesthetic éffect of the modern novel; ‘seems to be principally 
made up of the Sensations Of surprise and admiration. Thése 
feelitigs are excited'to such 4 degree, or wrought up to such 
intensity, as, i @ measure, to make us lose sight of the rea- 
lities of life, and to’ suspend the functions of the memory: 
‘The impression is so strong that the sense of improbability, is 
not felt or does not recur with troublesome importunity to the 
mind: Where the attention is enrapt by the beauty of | the 
story, the mind readily. reconciles itself to the marvellous. 
But, whenever in such productions. the itmprobability of .the 
incidents becomes a predominant feeling, the spell is broken 
and the sweet illusion is gone. The licences which are au- 
thorized by the. marvellous poetry must_ be determined: by 
their subserviency to the agreeable influence which: that poetry 
is designed to exert on the mind. In common. with the | 
drama, the, object of the marvellous poetry is to produce 
pleasure by, exciting powerful emotions, and as, the author. 
remarks, ‘ frequently, without regard to truth or. reality,’ .,.; 
Mr. Vigors cousends, in opposition to a great authomty, that 
it is not necessary that fictions should be incorporatedsig the 
popular belief, or that their effect depends, on their.confor- 
mity to_the general creed.. What Mr, Vigors mdeed, says 
on this subject, seems ratified by experience. 
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We have not space to follow our able author into farther. 
detail. We will, as an additional specimen of his work, extract 
the defence which he has offered for the introduction of the 
allegory of Sin and Death in the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 


‘ This episode, which is purely of the romantic kind, both.by 
its nature as an allegory, and by the process of ‘its conduct, 
seems to me perfectly reconcileable to the principles of epic 
poetry, as embracing at times a mixture of that imagery which 
excites surprise and admiration. In thus expressing my sen- 
timents in oven of its author, I do not forget the high judg- 
ment from which has proceeded so opposite a decision. Yet, 
though I feel cautious in differing from such high authority, L 
must confess I think my dissent sufficiently supported by the 
practice of those eminent masters of the art who have been 
shewn to have adopted a conduct similar tothat of Milton. And 
further IF must express my opinion, that the critic’s censure, ’ 
though perfectly just in its fundamental principles, appears to 
fail in its application to this episode, We must consider Satan's 
adventure with Sin and Death as but an appendage to the action 
of the poem, aud no part of the means by which its progress is 
advanced. Of course the poet cannot be said to have “ ascribed 
effects to nonentity,” such effects at least as the critic’s reasoning 
is intended to proscribe, when these unsubstantial ‘beings pro- 
duce none which are of consequence to his fable. ‘They. are 
merely the agents of an episode; and of an episode which is 
peculiarly calculated to produce the effects appropriate to mar- 
vellous poetry. As such the whole allegory appears to me not, 
only consistent with the principles of the epopee, but to form 
one of the brightest ornaments of that truly splendid poem.’ 





—— - ' 
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Arr. VIII.—Poemata premiis Cancellarii Academicis 
donata, et in Theatro Sheldoniano recitata. Oxonii, 
apud, J. Munday. Londini, apud, Longman, 1810. 2 
vols. 12mo. pp. 319. : 


e 


IT is remarkable that while at Cambridge there are so 
many prizes open to the competitiow of the junior part of 
the university, in almost every branch of composition, so 
little attention should be paid to the establishment of these 
encouragements to literary distinction at Oxford, which is 
the largest institution of the two. We understand that the 
only public prize open to the under graduates is an annual 
one for Latin heroic verse, of which these volumes contain 
specimens, ‘Two essay prizes, the one English, and the 
otber Latin, for Bachelors of Arts, the latter of which has 
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been iristituted only by the present chancellor. The prizes 
for English verse are from occasional private donations. 

The first volume contains the annual poems from the year 
1772 to 1788 inclusive, with the omission of the years 74=~ 
81. Who the editor is, we know not, of whether the ¢om- 
positions have received any revisal since they were recited. 

The first, Jackson’s ‘ Ars metlendi,’ is among the best. 
After deducing the origin of all disease from our Creator's 
anger with our first parents, he proceeds to the immediate 
causes of the varisus kinds. The irffection by the air is 
instanced by the plague at Athens. 


‘ Spe et trans pelagi fluctus,; sejunctaque longé 
Littora, pestifero infecti spiramine venti 

Semina morborum varia, et contagia secam 

Dira ferunt; sic olim Agypti advectus ab oris 
Littoribus laté Aigeis atque Hellados arvis ~ 
Incubuit, sacrasque Auster vastavit Athenas.’ 


The use of * Auster’ for the plague, which it seemed to 
generate, is rather bold. From infection we are led on to 
the diseases consequent on luxury and indulgence. The 
plants, minerals, &c. which form the materia medica, are 


described in a very good Latin didactic style. The effect of | 


the moon on lunatics is well done, and the consumption 
which introduces an account of the salubrious ait of Lisbon 
and Marseilles, closes the composition. There is a great deal 
of plan visible throughout the whole. We are sorry to notice 
the combinations ‘ Atqué statim,’ and ‘ Exiguaqué scatent.’ 
In Lowth’s ‘ rei nautice Incrementa,’ the subject is intro- 
duced ina very trite manner, equally applicable to almost 
every thesis, that of going back to the ‘ Primi: homines, 
venus incultum.’ Indeed the writer of Latin verse has twa, 
by no means trifling difficulties to surmount; attempts at 
originality are apt to lead him into unclassical combinations 
of words, and ideas not congenial with the language in which 
he writes; on the other hand, the imitation of the best mo- 
dels, and the fear of being betrayed into the idiom of his 
own language, renders him frequently a plagiarist, and the 
composition becomes more a work of elegant imitation 
than of imagination. Vida, in his poetics, with all his 
beauties, has fallen into this latter fault; many parts of his 


poem are wearly as much a cento of Latin verses, as Dr. - 


Parr’s prose Latin is of Latin phrases. | 
Lowth, with the exception of Columbus, confines himself 
to British navigators,and their discoveries, and runs through 
all the improvements in = arts of navigation in about « 
De ’ 
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dozen lives. The poem his little of thought or fancy fo 
recommend it. As it will be impossible for us to discuss the 
meriis of so many poets, in so short a space, we shall content 
ourselves with noticing those most deserving our attention. 

he ‘Petrus Magnus’ of Abbot is a very classical com- 
position; we will quote a few of the lines on the defeat of 
Charles the Twelfth. ‘The author had Johnson’s tenth satire 
of Juvenal in his eye. | . 


‘ Tila dies primum mutato numine vidit 
Suecorum fractas adverso.marte phalangas, 
Et Carolum elatumque animis, nimiumque tumentem, 
Terga dare. lie adeo sortem indignatus acerbam 
Trans Danaprim in sylvas, atque in deserta ferarum 
Reliquias secum miseras servavit ; et orbe 
Exul ab Arctoo, solioque extorris avito, 
Achmete fastus supplex, et jura superba 
Periulit, hospitio vix demum exceptus jniquo.’ 

P. 70, vol. a. 


We observe that Mr. A. makes antehac a word coni- 
pounded of ante-hec, a dactyl. ‘This seems contrary to the 
rules of ‘prosody; we believe however there is an authority 
for this hcence in Lucretius. We must attribute likewise to 
poetical licence the mention of the virtues of Catharine. 
Mr. Alcock, in his poem on canals, commences ab ovo, with 
that said to have been cut by Xerxés through Mount Athos, 
and concludes with the Grand Junction Canal, This is 
bathos with a vengeancé; he must excuse us from accom- 
panying him through so many. centuries. Lord Grenville’s 
* Vis Electrica’ is an elegant didactic poem, without affect- 
ing the antiquated style of Lucretius. Of Bacon he spiritedly 
says, 


‘ Ille Decus patrie, noctem indignatus iniquam 
Extalit eternam doctrine lampada,’ 


From Bacon we are led on to the discoveries of Newton, 
after enumerating many of which, he proceeds : 


‘ Auspice non alio demum conamine sero 
Dum varias formas et ivertia corpora rerum 
Lustrabant homines, terram sensere per omnem 
Perque maris tractus coelique immania regna 
Subtilem fluitare ignem, penitusque per orbem 

- Misceri, et moles se in cunctas insinuare, P, 88, v. 1. 
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¢ Ergo ille'intus agens per crebra foramina ‘rerum 
Diditur omnigenfim penetrabilis, et sibi constans, 
Exercetque illic tacitas circum undique vires,’ 


This author never shrinks from the more difficult’ parfs of 
the subject, an early indication of that habit of mental in- 
dustry, which he has always been supposed to possess, 

Lord Wellesley ‘ In mortem Jacobi Cook’ follows; we 
think he excels more in his exercises published in. the 
‘ Muse Etonenses’ whicly are written in elegiac, or lyric 
metres, than in hefoic verse. We observe that he’ uses the 
first syllable, in ¢ Britannia” long, of which. we do not-re- 
collect an instance ; Lucretius in the-sixth book has ‘Britan- 
nis for the people, on which Wakefield remarks, * propria 
nomiia indulgentiam numerorum fiagitant, nec sunt ad mio» 
rosiores regulas exigenda.’ As so great a name countentnces 
the indulgence, it would be presumption to dissent. Mr. 
Richards, in his‘ poem. on ‘ Rex-a violenté manu Regicide 
ereptus,’ has no less than eight instaticés of the concluding 
vowel made short before the initials sc; &c. six of these in 
the word ‘ sceptrum.’ This gentleman should have ‘been 
very severely ‘ imposed’ (which is, we fancy the classical 
word for. punished), instead of being honoured with a ‘pfize. 
if he will'allow u8 to quote a very old university pum upon 
him, for making so many faults with this unfortunate word 
‘ sceptrum, he seems to have’ been one of the Bacalaurei, 
baculo potilis quam lanro digni. . : 

Vaughan’s ‘ Ars Chemie,’ though not a work of much 
thought, is ari elegant composition. We do not recolléct 
where he could have found the first @ in the word acacia” 
used long: This is- the last poem in the first volume; of 
which Jackson, Abbott, Grenville, Wellesley, and Vaughan, 
are tlie greatest ornaments. The author of ‘ Globus Aeros- 
taticus is likewise an elegant and correct scholar, but is rather 
a copyist. than an imitator of the Lucretian style of versifi- 
cation. , 

The second volume, which contains the prizes from 1789 
to 1805 iuclysive, opens with a poem’ of Mr. Canning’s, 
Surely Mr. C. never wrote, 


Alta domus, lautseeque Epulw, et m:dentia fusis 
Vina favis—P. 13. 
The editor. should have been more cautious! whén' he 


printed his errata. We presume ‘ mamantia’ was’ meant, 
though it is not noticed as a typegraphical error.’ 
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Richardson’s ‘ Maria Scotorum Regina’ opens with con- 
siderable spirit, 


§ Quo disrepta feror? neque erit concessa voluptas 
Te, longe patriis, mihi, Gallia, dulcior oris, 

Te rursds rursis complectier? h4c vice saltem 
Perfruar—heu grate wternim memoranda Marie, 
ZEterndm deflenda, vale! vale, hospita Tellus ! 

Et rupta ante diem felicis foedera tede !’ e 


‘ Talia jactabat lacrymans, projectaque puppi 

Fixa oculorum acie fugientis littora terre 

Captabat, cum jam puero viduata marito ~ 

Mesta Caledonias Regina reviseret oras.’ P, 45, vol, 2. 


The four last lines remind us of a beautiful picture in 
English verse, which Mr. Richardson had probably admired 
as well as ourselves. 


So Scotia’s queen, as dawn’d the early day, 

Rose on her couch, and gazed her soul away. 

Her eyes had bless’d the beacon’s glimmering height, 

That faintly tipt the feathery surge with light; 

But now the morn with orient hues pourtrayed 

Each castled cliff, and brown monastic shade, 

All touched the talisman’s resistless spring, 

And lo what busy tribes were instant on the wing.’ 
Pleasures of Memory, |. 209. 


Mr. Rogers availed himself most successfully of the simple 
words in his note, ‘ Elle se Jeve sur son lit, et se inet a con- 
templer la France encoy, tant qu’elle peut.” Br&ntome, tom, 
2, p. 119. ‘The repetition of the three words, ‘ rursus, 
¢ eternum, and ‘ vale,’ severally, in the space of so few lines, 
had better have been avoided. : 

We presume Mr. R. had some good authority when he 
wrote ‘ impulérunt’ for impulérunt.’ No passage at present 
occurs to us with that usuage, 

The ‘ Marius in Tugurio Carthaginiensium ruinarum’ is 
a yery classical performance, The writer, Mr. Copleston, is 
the reputed author of some pamphlets, which have of late 
excited considerable attention, on the natire of the system 
of education at Oxford, and a reply to its assailants: ‘The 
countenance of Marius, when discovered by the emissary sent 
to find him, is well depicted. . 


‘ Prodit eum impayidus, generose mentis imago, 
Vultus, et assiduis quamvis obnubila curis, 
Frons augusta viri, ut vero gravis occupat aures 


al 
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Nuncits, ecce statim, veluti quum ¢arcere clausus 
Minturnis, stricto instantem mucrone repressit 
Carnificem solo obtutu, tremulaque coegit 

F, dextra jacere innocaum sine vulnere ferram, 
Sic nunc horrificd scintiWant lumiua flamm4 
Clamantis.’—P. 72, vol. 2. 


In the following poem, ‘ Classis Britannica,’ by a Mr, 
Baker, the author gives it as his opinion, that if the Britons 
had only had a few three deckers in the Channel, at the time 
of Julius Czsar’s invasion, the Romans would, in a vulgar 
phrase, have come off second best. We perfectly coincide 
with him in this assumption, and inform him, in return, that 
if Spain was an island, the French would have some diffi- 
culty in crossing the sea to get to it. But seriously, why 
did not some friend of Mr. B.’s expunge such an absurdity ? 
In the following poem we have the words ° 


‘ Littora, qua Carthago stetit.’"—P. 104. . 


The letter ‘ 0’ is at all times very inharmonious, when used 
short, but in such a position doubly so. 

The ‘ Religio Brame’ of Mr. Conybeare of Ch. Ch: 
deserves considerable praise. He supposes it to have been - 
derived either from the Egyptians, from the similarity of some 
of the carvings on “the temples, or from the eastern magi, 
This leads him to a description of the four casts as arising 
from their religion. The only one on which he dwells long 
is that of the priesthood. Of this he says, 


¢ Primos merito sortitur honores.’ 


In Ceylon, we fancy, the priests occupy the second post of 
honour among: the four general casts. ~An account of the 
mythology succeeds, and the self-inflicted punishments that — 
are resorted to, to appease the angry deities; among these 
says Mr. C. 


_ © Grandiaque infigunt preacutis vulnera claris.’ 


but what these sharp and polished instruments are, we are 
left to guess. We wonder too that Mr. C. should have made 
use of the word £ luela,’ which is only once to be found in a 
classical author, and that ina passage where there are several 
readings proposed. ture, 

Mr. a in his * Carmen seculare,’ written at the com- 
mencement of the new century, in reviewing the events of 
the Jast, confines his attention chiefly to the 


‘ addita vite 
Commoda, et inventas artes.’ 
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Among these the steam engine, and balloon, the one.as an 
‘invention of utility, the other of curiosity, bear a conspicuous 
part. Among the other poems, the ‘ Fodinz’ of Lipscombe, 
* Hortus Anglicus’ of. Cooper, and... Rhenus’ of Herbert, are 
most deserving of notiee. We will conclude our. extracts 
with a passage from .the ‘ Hortus Anglicus,’ the author. of 
which seems to have had no small pretensions to the cha- 
racter, of what is modernly styled, a landscape-gardener. We, 
have selected a passage on water, and ruins, as applied to 
these purposes; the lines on woods, and the art of blending 
different foliage, are perhaps superior; but that passage is too 
long for an extract, and we should be sorry to mutilate it. — 


* At qua feeda situ jampridem ulvaque palustri 
Stagna jacent, alto que colles undique.vallo 
Includunt circum, et dense nigra ilice sylva 
Hic adeo fluvios, et collectum agmen aquarum 
Dedqucit, rijsisque ima tellure cavatis 
Dat spatium pelago, eé fluctus vasto excipit alveo 
Scilicet hic sero errantem sub vespere szepe 
Suaviter aspirans Zepbyrus lenesque susurri 
Ventorum et coelo tempestas pura sereno 
Invitent melius; tum sole micantia saxa 
Occiduo, et sylvas tremula,sub luce coruscas 
Spectanti, placidique lacus spatia ampla tyentj, . , 
Expleri nequeunt oculi, et nova gaudia sengus 
Mulcent, ingentique animum dulcedine tangunt ~ 
‘Preesertim si forte alto de culmine saxi 
Project jamdudum arces, et meenia bello 
Fracta olim immineant; aut si qua in valle virenti, 
Quas sibi Religio quondam sacraverit wdes, 
Delubra antique jam nune‘vestigia fame 
Ostendant ;, adeo veterum monumenta virorym 
Fataque, fortunasque, eversaque nomina rerum 
Respicere, et tacito juvat iadulgere dolori.'—Vol, 2, p. 38. 


There. are but few pieces of artifieial water to, which the 
sixth line of this extract will apply, without some stretch of 
imagination. It has been objected te landscape gatdeners 
that their maxim is, to cut down wood, if the employer has 
it, and to plant, if he has it not; so that at all events there 
must be an alteration. Mr, Cooper it seems is inclined to - 
this system. 4 
‘ Principio veteres lucos, et opaca parentym,, . * 
Molitur ferro nemora, et concedere retro. 
Imperat. 


In another passage, 
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i. ¢ tepidos si qua conversus. in, Augtses 
Collis amet faciti.sepée.demittere clivo; |. . 
Hig, nemus-extendatjate.’+-P. 32,0... 

We repeat that we have :beem. a good: desk qvatified witli 
readmg::maiy of. the parteof: this.callection. » Ab few: ofcohe: 
poems, which we have sot noticed, might have been spared 
not from imeorrectwess, for they are generally correets 
we say correct, however, there is: one general. exeeption te» 
them alk; tu whach: we! have. before alluded, we) mean. the 
custom of shortening the final vowel, before an. initiabof. twor 
consonants. ‘Thisis:carried to an astonishing extents ther 
aré not four compositions in the whole: entirely exempt rons 
it. Had there been merely afew: scattered instances, ev 
dently arising from. necessity, not choice, we. should mot have: 
noticed them ; but, im fact, the. judges:of | these compositions: 
do not seem to-have conceived them. as any blemish. 

A few regulations might, we think, be advaptageously in= 
troduced, when subjects’ are proposed for these Latin verse, ° 
exercises. - Firstly, to. exclude peremptorily-alliaddresbes to 
Britain, which are so convenient for a finale; andi this: more 
especially, wherever: Britain forms no part of sthe «subject. 
Secondly, to banish all half lines from-Virgil, such as: * law- 
dunique immensa Cupido,’ &e. . They are a-greater proof 
of memory than taste, and the introduction of. them gives:an. 
idea of triteness, which is too. apt to accompany: Latinverse, 
to.a much larger space than they occupy: themselves. 

*'Phirdly, pace. quod fiat-Oxoniensium. We would: inter~ 
cede in favour of the river Isis, who because he or she; for 
the sex is not-agreed upon by our poets, is the friend nearest 
at hand, is unjustly. called iu on every. occasion, one: while as: 
a witness, another time as-a prophet, or a convenient hearer: 
for a hundred lines... We cannot, with Mr, Alvock;’ im his. 
poem on canals, indulge in the probability, that. from-the 
increase of inland navigation, fieets ‘ longinquad ex urbe’ 
will be seen disposing. of: their cargoes on Christchurch. 
meadows. Buker in his ‘:Classis Britannica,’ and Vaughan 
in his ‘ Ars Chemiz,’ have left unfinished lines in the manner 
of Virgil; but as these poets have lived. to puta finishing 
hand to their works, previous to publication, which we are 
told the Roman did not, we cannot but consider these: hiatus. 
as culpable marks of negligence. 

Much has been said of late years of the custom of making 
Latin. verse occupy so large a portion of time im the system, 
of classical education. We mean at school, for it i8 not, 
we understand,- very much cultivated at the universities. 


And -this question involves more particularly the method of 
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instruction ‘pursued in public schools, where Latin verse is 
most taught, and brought to the most perfection; for, to 
omit former publications of the nature of the one before us. 
The authors of these volumes have, with a few exceptions, 
formerly had their names on the rolls of Eton, Westminster, 
Harrow, or Winchester. If accurate instruction in the dead 
languages is requisite in the education of a gentleman, wher- 
ever future prospects in life will admit of it, the composition 
of Latin verse presents fhany advantages in the pursuit of 
that object. It creates an inclination for studying the poets 
of antiquity, and for attempts at imitation of their style, 
which cannot fail of having a good effect. And when the 
drudgery of the elementary part of it has been dispatched, 
it is always found to be that exercise in which the boy of any 
talent takes most pleasure. In this light therefore it acts as 
a stimulus to classical pursuits. There is: also a technical 
exactness in Latin verse, which our own language does not 
, which renders it more suitable to a boy; to this 
should be added the vast command of words, and the nice 
discriminations of their meauings, thus: acquired, without 
which he would be unable to substitute one for another, as 
the verse may require; and the sense permit. Again, we 
kaow that education must not always look to the practical 
utility of the thing learnt, but frequently to collateral ad- 
vantages ; for where is the practical utility of having studied 
a few books of Euclid to the man who will never penetrate 
further into the depths of science? a collateral advantage 
there is, that of opening the mind to the nature of demon- 
strative proof, and strengthening it by exercise. In the 
same manner this combination of dactyls and spondees claims 
some attention as an exercise, and no trifling one, of the 
ingenuity, and is therefore adapted to the younger student. 
‘There may be many points in public education, though 
undoubtedly superior to that exercised at smaller seminaries, 
open to objection; we do not think the system of verse- 
making one. Many of our most distinguished men in po- 
litical life, are first rate classical scholars: and of these no 
few have distinguished themselves in these performances ; 
we have noticed the names of Lords Grenville and Wellesley 
in these volumes; on their political capabilities men may 
differ; they are, we believe, generally allowed to excel as 
scholars. We have said nothing, nor is it a part of our 
present purpose, on the question, whether too great a portion 
ef time is not employed on classical education itself. One 
striking indication of the benefit of the existing system must 
occasionally occur to all. At no period has classical in- 
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struction been so much encouraged as the present ; for at no 
period have public places of education been'so much fre- 
quented ; and as the apparent consequence: of ‘this, we can 
instance no time in our history, when the Eaglish gentleman ’ 
stood so high for mental attamments, as he now does. Li- 
berality of manner and of character may arise fromy our 
nature, from our constitution; the cultivation of itellect 
must arise from education. In our distant. provinces, the 
fox-hunting squire has nfostly given place to the well-informed 
gentleman, and a good collection of books embellish those 
shelves, which half a century since, were the receptacle: only 
of the wife’s books of cookéry. Many no doubt are: the 
shades of difference and degree im this improvement, in 


various places; the general existence of it is certain. 
‘ 


_ 
—_ 








Arr. [X.— Family Pride, and humble Merit, a Novel, 
founded on Facts, and partly taken from the French... 


By E. Senate, M, D. 3 vols, Loudon, Sherwood, sane. 
Price 18s. 


-DOCTOR SENATE obligingly informs us in his preface 


that we are indebted to the want of practice in his medieak 
profession for the present delectable morsel, and hopes. that 
he may be forgiven for ‘ relaxing from severer studies, and 
deviating from the usual routine of medical authorship,? 
commencing novel writer, in which respectable character the 
doctor makes his debit with ‘ Family Pride and Humble 
Merit’ in his hand. 

The doctor, who appears extremely well satisfied: with his 
own ingenuity, insists that the moral which this novel conveys 
is unexceptionable. From this however we must beg leave to 
chffer from the doctor; and, however astonishing this may 
appear to the ductor’s all-wise head, we do not despair of 
pointing out such passages as are the very reverse of moral, 
and not at all calculated to befriend the cause of virtue or 
of modesty. 

The next circumstance, which we are obliged to notice, is 
the very stale and unworthy piece of pomposity of which the 
doctor is guilty, along with many of his cotemporary book- 
making fraternity, i in announcing a paltry and stupid perform- 
ance, as founded on facts, and partly taken from the French. 
We cannot complimest the doctor on this clumsy piece of 
finesse ; for it is notorious to every one, who takes the trouble 
_ of wading through his three dull and uninteresting volumes, 
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that the doetor+has made up dis: novel; as he-styles it, out of 
the old newspapers which give ap account of the proeeed- 
ings of the different factions whielr disgraced the- French re- 
volution, ‘The doctor has, rummaged these said: papers, avd 
made a-tedious and deformed patchwork of events, which 
were revolting to the: mind when they occurred, and are'now 
almost. buried an:eblivion: The detail of them, as they are 
broaght: forward: jn making out this book called ‘ Family 
Pride, is vapid and disagreeable in the extreme, 

- When’; the- doctor. says that this precious production: is 
portly-taken from the French, we see no’ great objection to 
his ‘owning that itis all French ; for the scenes are’ French, 
the characters: Freneh, and the incidents French. However 
we will notquarrel with. the: good doctor for a trifle, thougl 
we cannot accord him much good will for unposing so irk- 
somie.a task onus a that of analysing a performance, in whielr 
the story is so confused, the style so lifeless and formal, the 
dialogues so quaint and disgusting, so totally unworthy a man - 
of common education, or of one who had been used to gen- 
teel life, and “been accustomed to associate with good ¢com- 
pany. ' 

We will now endeavour to trace the outline of the story, 
though we assifre our readers that this will by no means be 
am easy task;'from the extreme difficulty of discovering any 
clue which can. coimeet it into any thing like a consistent tale. 
But we will-do our best, The-doctor opens his novel in’ the» 
foliowing manner: ‘ In a pleasant valley six leagues from 
Poitiers, watered by a beautiful river, &Xc. In the centre of ' 
this delectable site an ancient castle reared its venerable walls. 
We will omit the description of dts architecture with which 
the doctor has indulged us, and it shall suffice to say that like 
other ancient buildings, this castle had its moat and draw- 
bridge, its square court and lofty tower, embrasures and: loop - 
holes, -and was defended by a portcullis, &c. ‘The owner of 
this majestic: edifice is the Marquis: of Grand ‘Terre, whose 
family consists of +his wife and two daughters, with whom he 
lives very happily, allowing for a litile regret that he has not a 
son to inherit his immenge property, as well as his’ family 
pride: ‘The eldest: of his daughters is called Constance, 
whose person is thus described at the age of sixteen. 


‘ Ti forming her nature had been extremely liberal of ber fa- 
veurs ; she was tall and majestic, and possessed of a captivating 
and exquisitely proportioned person ; large brilliant black eyes, 
white teeth, and beautiful vermilion lips, around which a sweetly 
bewitching smile cofstantly played. Her long flaxen hair waved 
in luxuriant ‘tresses over the: most delicately ‘formied neck’ and 
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° f ‘ . ' 
bosom imagination could depict, and her tout ensemble bespoke 
candour and amiability of ‘disposition by’ which she was pre- 
éminently characterized” ll cata nasiahitch ll 

So.muclt for the person of the. lady whom Doctor, Senate 
has chosen for. his heroine; though we must .own.that,we 
cannot recencile large black eyes with flaxen.hair as the most 
beautiful combination. .But as beauty is a matter, of. taste, 
and tastes are diverse, we will allow the doctor his predilection 
for black eyes,and white. flaxen hair.. The father. of. this 
‘black eyed and flaxen hair’d nymph. bad educated:her jn.,the 
same manner as he would have done a son, had accustomed 
her to,ride out on- horseback with him,.to hunt.and to shgef,- 
in all which accomplishments she excelled prodjgiously, In the 
-evening we are told that she handled the seissars and the needle 
with the same facility and.alacrity which she displayed im the 
morning in the destruction of a covey of partridges, or m.the 
chace of a hare. The marquis also endeavours to instill into. this 
nonpareil of a daughter, a: proper respect for hereditary sank; 
’ gad as the doctor assures us that he was descended from, the 
famous Guy de Lusignan, King of Jerusalem, it is no wonder 
he should bid his daughter look on high -birth . 


* as the greatest of.all earthly. advantages ; and that it contained 
the germ of every virtue and every talent, which the other in- 
ferior classes of society-could never arrive at the possession of, 
but by mere chance,’ . 


This piece of advice seems to be thrown away'on Mrade- 
moiselle Constance, as will be seen im the sequel.” It so 
happens that news is brought to the Marquis of Grand 
‘Terre that an immense boar had been seen’ ithe forest ; and 
all prepare to chase this fierce and terrific ‘arrimal. Constance 
of course is of the party; she vaults imto the saddle, and 
places her fowling piece by her side, which i already arthed 
with a couteau de chasse. ~ The fleetness of her steed ¢uables 
her to outstrip her companiohs ini the chase ; and whew almost 
out of heating of the sound of the horses, she finds herself 
in company only with Mozsieur Sanglier, who takes’ refuge 
in a thick bush impenetrable to the hounds. ‘Constanee 
places her fusil to her shoulder, and wounds ttre boar, who 
enraged no doubt at being so unhandsomely treated By the 
fair hands 6f a lady, fron’ whom he might have expectetl 
more gentle and‘ lady-like behaviour, ‘springs oat of ~ the 
thicket, and frighténs thé liorse on which she is mounted, wh6 
takes French leave, and sets ‘off, on fulf gallop, across the 


thickest part of the forest. ‘Fhe fair Nimrod is: duable. te 
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stop her hunter, and at length her habit getting entangled, 
she is pulled from ber seat, and dragged over the rugged forest 
with her head and part of her person trailing on the ground, 
Most opportunely, a young (and of course handsome) gen- 
tleman coines across the path; and at the hazard of his own 
precious life saves the beautiful black-eyed and flaxen-haired 
maid from destruction; though, as the doctor tells us, not 
befere her clothes are torn from her back, and she makes 
much such an appearance as the Lady Godiva who so 
obligingly favours the good folks of Coventry, by riding 
through the city, as peeping Tom in the farce says, ‘ with net 
a rag upon her.’ ‘This gentle youth very kindly and very 
decently wraps his coat around the luckless maid, and con- 
vers her to his father’s house, who proves a very worthy 
gentleman; and though Constance was much battered about | 
the head, and bled profusely, yet it seems that her scull was 
made of such good materials, as to set at defiance all the 
thumps aud bruises. she bad received. In this gentleman’s 
house every care is taken of the fair invalid; and the young 
man, who has been so fortunate as to rescue her, tambles, 
us our readers no doubt are prepared to hear, so deeply mto 
love with her, that he is in danger of losing bis wits. From 
extreme ausxiety aud apprehension, and after fidgeting about 
all night, he sinks, poor soul into a gentle slumber towards 
morning, on hearing a satisfactory account of his Dulcinea. 

Here we will leave him to take bis nap out, and inform 
our readers that a servant is sent off to the marquis de Grand 
‘Terre as soon as the good people can get a direction to in- 
torm him of the state of the fair huntress. ‘The nrarquis sets 
out for Beaupré, and is attacked by robbers in the forest. 
However he manages to shoot 4wo, and run a third through 
the body ; but as he fears that he may be assailed by others, 
he very wisely hides himself. in a chesnut tree, where he is in 
danger of being starved for want of food, and crippled by 
numbness and the cramp. He is however at length rescued 
by a hunting party, though not before he discovers the retreat 
of the banditti, who are assailed by the military and officers 
of justice, and rooted out. The marquis repairs to the 
chateau of Mr, Legrange, the hospitable gentleman, who 
affords an asylum to his wounded daughter. Here he finds 
an amiable family; but alas! they are not noble, so that the 
marquis, though he is all gratitude for their attention, can 
only look on them as plebeians vile. Constance recovers 
slowly; and Mr. Frederick Legrange, the love-smitten youth, 
whose person is represented as modelled from the Belvidere 
Apollo, is made happy by being able to be constantly with 
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the lady of his heart, who appears tohim the model from 
which Phidias might have taken his celebrated statue of the 
Ephesian Diana. | 

After this, we need scarcely trouble ourselves to go farther, 
as our readers will naturally suppose an ecc/aircissement takes 
place; and that after a few love intricacies and difficulties 
on the part of this Apollo, and a little demur on the part of 
his Diana, all’s welt at last. But as the doctor has thonght 
proper to sound his trumpet on the unerceptionable morality 
of his performance, we are compelled to proceed a little 
farther. ; 

Be it known then, that Frederick, who is the con- 
stant companion of Constance in all her walks and leisure 
hours, avovws his love, and though the lady returns his passion, 
she thinks it necessary to repulse him, ‘ with an air of assumed 
firmness.’ The love-sick youth exclaims that ‘ he is undoue 
for ever, and that nothing remains for him but to die.” Con- 
stance, however, not seeing the necessity of that, tells hiin, 
she had rather he would not die ; and, of course, like a well 
bred gentleman, he continues to live. 

Another interview in their favourite and conveniént arbour, 
makes Mr. Frederick happy, by Constance telling him witli 
very little preface that he may be satisfied, for that she loves 
him. At the same time she apprizes him that he has nothing 
to hope from her father, whose hereditary prejudices are not 
to be surmounted ; but that time and prudence miay britig 
affairs about to their wishes. So far, so well; but the lady 
thinks it necessary to prescribe certain rules to her lover, 
which we are persuaded would never enter the mind of a 
modest woman; and shows, however highly the doctor may 
appretiate the morality of his story, that the mind of Con- 
stance is not quite so pure as might have been formed 
‘ Whenever we have a mind to communicate with each other, 
says she, ‘ you must engage never to forget that the most 
scrupulous decency must preside.’ She solemnly pledges 
herself to become his wife and no one’s else ;_ and, 


¢ impelled by an involuntary movement, she leaned towards him, 
and taking his head between her hands impressed a kiss on his - 
forehead. This kiss had nearly led to dangerous consequences, 
when, luckily, the voice of Clara at a short distance recalled 
them to themselves, and in some degree abated the ferment of 
their senses,’ . ’ 


This is One specimen of the doctor’s love-scenes ; the next 
which we will select, may serve asa further proof of that 
morality, which constitutes the doctor’s boast. Frederick 
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‘Yevranve is mafle a conimandant of the republiean forces of 
a tettain district atid has some opportunities of assisting the mar- 
quis and his family in many awkward circupatanesa,o, nger 
anil distress, as the hiargiis is of course, a firm loyalist, .,, Lhe 
follow dill details of military movements, imprispnments, 
diticcons, subterfahedus caverns, firing of cannon, seizing of 
Prisotiers, and scampering about the country, hair-breadth 
escapes, Xc. &c. The doctor, who is so anxious on the 
store of liis morality, is not content with giving us a distant 
hing df the outrages of the atrocious Carrier, and ,of,his 
treatment of the unfortunate-females who fell into his power, 
but'he very plaiiily proceeds to describe certain scenes of 
Witital violence, Which, in Our old-fashioned ideas, instead of 
publishing, we should niost scrupulotsly have hid from the 
eyes Of our daughters. However we suppose, that this grave 
doctor of medicitié understands these things better than we 
do. Bid 

We must now return to our lovers, who, after various 
trofibles Brought on by the Confusion of the times, a 
the ravages of war, meet again at. last; and one of the 
doctor's ‘moral scenes takes’ place. The lovers had strolled 
ito a delightful orchard, impervious to the rays of the sun. 
* A fine green turf watered by a fivulet,’ Xe. , | 


‘ The lovers were in‘ raptures with this dclicious spot; they 
seated themselves beside each other, and gaye free scope to their 
mutual effusions of tenderness and love, By imperceptible der 
grees, their conversation become more .;inéeresting, and their 
caresses more ardent, till at length Frederick ceased to remember 
his promises, (of behaving with decency), and as for Constance, 


“ Her wishing bosom heaves 
With palpitations wild; kind ‘tumults seizé 
Her.veins, and ‘all her yielding soul is Jove !’” 


© ¥n & mothent the ilfdsion of their senses was dissi sated, and 
the faitione Kad nothing but tetirs to bestow, on reflecting on the 
event which had taken place. How tretched am It she ex: 
claimed, in a tone of agony ; and you, Frederick, is it,thig cone 
duct I ought to have expected from you? As the reward: of my 
love and confidence you have ruined me, &c, Frederick cons 
sidéred himself at the summit of earthly bliss; he had gathered 
the ruins of his constancy, and thought himself amply rewarded, 

cot. t 


However Constance soon comforts herself for this very 

‘ moral ¢ohduct. Frederick, who. is now a general in-the rep 
cree ag Jeaves. her; and after being proscribed and 
unted about from pillar to post, he at length rescues the 
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marchioness: ahd her daughters from a horrible dungeon into 
whith they had ‘beer’ throwi by the avrEWb? Whos were in 
power.” ‘Fe réstotes t6 Wiberty ; a3 he is again ih favour 
with stirs Ano of the doctor's * “moral 9 
ensues, in which Constance informs him that she has 
sented ve with a son, the fruit of the rchard scene. 
black-eyed and flaxen-haired lady is.;then nade... bis mbe 
The marquis, whose hereditery:, prejudices bad. stood in: the 
way of. their, union, dies ont dey ; antl all endsiin-riches and 

. Such aré. the heads f the doctor’s-moral novel. 
It 1s on: thé whole 4 compilation: very ill put’ together, very 
dull, véry vulgar, without any indeinnifying portion of spright+ 
liness or wit: We can 'make no extract’ that will give: an 
adequate idea of its*stupidity, and none that. will do the 
Hector atty crédit in point of ee 
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RELIGION. 
as 10.— Reflections o on the shortness 


éneral ee Sor her te Rl iain the P del 
te pel tagon Chapel," on Stinday, ov. 11, 
‘ondon, Rivington, 1610. Bv6, ts. "bd. i Ns mt 
‘THIS i is an edifying sehitonon which those nore Sorin ders. 
tions which are suggested by the fragility of hited Nfe; aré 
feelingly expressed ona practically endeiced ‘Dr. Gérdthet has 
not profaned the amie by any fulsome adulation of the de 
ceased princess ; whose untimely death this: dis¢ourse was 
oocasioned, and whine many virtues, are a proper topid of euld 
in any ‘place’ but inthe‘sanctuary. There, we’ thever’ wish to 
ave the praises of any mortal: sounded in‘our ears!’’'In: that 
place, we regard ki a quéens only a$- dust arid’ ashes, as 
well as the most hu of their subjects. 


Ann ii—A Funeral Discourse, occasioned by ‘the Death F the Ret, 
Dr. preached at Cross Street Meeting House, in Manchester, 


Barnes, 
- Da 15th July, 1810. By John Yates. London, —— 


Sig 


THE life of Dr. Barnes combitied gréat méntul activity with 
great moral usefulness, Few men have showed more unremittin 
attention to the performance of their duty. He was learned, 

Cait, Rav. Vol, 21, December, 1810. ‘Ex 
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temperate, beneficent, ardent in the pypsuit. of, knowledge, and 


zealous in the practice of charity,,, As a religious teacher, he 
excelled. in making devout. impressions on the rainds .of , his 
audience, and in convincing them t at, genuine hi ax was 


to be found, only in the patlis ‘of Virtue. The spirit of piet 
which warmed iis affections, aHd exalted his tholights waa pie 
nifested not only in his religiat discburs4s, but inthe ordjnar 
actions and generéPhabits of this life: '’ Mr. Yates’ has tidt mo 
than done justice to his memory il the present diveotirse 4 ‘Iie 
has been guilty of no deviations from’ truth, but has described 
_ him as he was, and noted with irpartid! discrimimatior not only 
the resplendent traits of his. che#acter,-but those smalk and veni 
defecis, which, where there wag,so large.a, portion of worth, cowld 
cause no sensible diminution. of. merit in the general estimate 
of human conduct.. Mr. Yates ae aa many just reflecti 

in this funeral discourse 5 /he has forcibly shewn, the solace = 
the instruction which are to be derived even from what are com- 
monly thought the untimely ends of the wise and good. 


tht plenses- Ged then fo take men-of distinguished characters 
out of the world in the midst of their usefulness and honours ; 
and thus vice is checked in ber secret plans for stegling the fruits 
of virtue, and ‘the ** wisdom of ‘the ‘world” is shewn to be 
* foolishness with God.” Those who are but infants in the 
moral world must indeed bé atfractéd by the present rewards of 
virtue, and God gives a sufficient portion of ‘these rewards to 
win the hearts of.those wha cannot look far into futurity. But 
as we advance in knowledge and jn. oodness, we become fitted 
for thore profound views of ‘ways of providence 3“and.in the 
deaths of ‘great'and good men, we perceive that the riches, the 
honours, and pleasures, which even, the most favoured, ehildren 
of God obtain, are of short duration, and that none of the ef- 
fects. of, virtuous actions;are of aodyrable nature, but those; which 
are WF t-upon the mind, di; bode: <> 5 bb Dbea  Sfbant 
4 It.is bythe death of great.and good'men in the vigour of 
their, faculties and, the -height of their enjoyments, that God 
affords the world the oply complete menus of seeing, the formas 
ion, the, improvement, and the finishing. of moral. character. 
hen we have observed the influence which christian: prineiples 
inculcated.in, early life have. lad,in forming those disposiuens 
and habits whieh have placed, a man,.amengst the first of his 
species ; and, after having attended to their precious fruits. for a 
en ae Kg years, = then called te —— their 
power in ucing the most perfect resignation tothe divine 
will amidst the pains of si¢kness and ho-deinan of death, we 
become convinced of their inestimable value. “When a man 
dies in extreme old age, even in the most interesting and digni- 
fied manner, those who behold ‘him, not, having seen the; cha- 
racter formed, cannot.be competent judges how far. the compo- 
sure and serenity manifested at. death are the resplt of religious 
, f Bi: ih d 
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inciple, or of blunted feeling ; and thdy ¢anisgarcely wonder 
Mat ha'should rise from the feast-of feseuineemnentment- athens 
appetite is sated. | But’ when a great and, godd nia is, taken 
away from the enjoyment:.of ali! that his -hesrt.oae wish,‘ate 
time when ‘te’ is sutrodaded with kind: relatives and faitbfal 
friends, whed at every stepiwhich: he: takes he meets the eye.of 
sonie ore who smiles upon: ‘bim with gravsude pad. delight;.end 
‘ae he receives:the summons to, depart, not edly with submission, 
ut with hope and joy, ther he finishes his.cousse, with. decent 
triumph,.and in. manner: that is adapted.ta produce the hep- 
piest effects» upon ali bebolders.” 
4) Bt hougnt 


et “90 21K 1 it 
Aat..12.—A Scriptural Education the Glory, of .England ; being.2 . 
. Defence, of | the Lancastrian plon of Edueati rr Bible Society, 
_ im answer. to the late Publicat; of the Ties, . Da 4re 
deacon of Surum, the Rev. D7. Wor orth, thé’ Rev. Mr. 
$c. By Joseph Foz. London, Black, &c. 1810.'8vo. pp. 81.’ 


Art. 13.—A Letter to the Society for ing Christian Knowledge, 
:\and particularly to the Reo, Charles Daubeng LE. B. Archdeacon of 
- Sarum, occasioned by the Attack-ow Mr. Lanciister’s. System of Edu- 

cation, contained in his Sermon preached before them. on June 1, 1800, - 
., By « Barrister at Law, London, Mawman, 180, 8vo. pp. 23. 


» 7 
AVILES ? 
r 


THOSE ‘who object to the Lancastrian system of educatieti, 
must think that knowledge is a commodity, which may become 
too’ general, and be had too chéeap.. They wish therefore to 
pteservé the monopoly ; and to render mental instruction inat- 
cessible to the lower ranks of society. These’gentlemen, would 
willingty draw us back beyond the line of ignorance and super- 
stition, at which our ancestors stood before the reformation 
They imagine, like Alexander the copper-smith, that the emo 
juments of their calling will be in danger if the old mummery 
of idolatrous worship be relinquished for a more rational and 
christian scheme, and the ‘people are instructed as well as thé 

iest. ‘ ‘ 
rie vice be an evil, ignorance cannot be a good; for all viee 
may ultimately be resolved into ignorance. Virtue in theory i8 
the knowledge of duty enlightening the mind ; virtue in practi¢e 
is the ‘same knowledge influencing the conduct. . Man, asian 
accountable being, cannot be said to act virtuously, when 
he has no knowledge of what his duty is; for virtue cone | 
sists’ not in mechanical compulsion, or blind propensity, but im 
wtentional agency. A man may know the right way, :and.yet 
from ‘the impulse of passion may occasionally take the wrong; 
but the ‘tendency of moral knowledge always is to give the most 
correct notions of interest, and to make duty the rule of lifes 
But how can a man be expected to act agreeably to a rule, 
where he does not know the rule? The object of the Laneas« 
trian scheme of education, is not to make all men and women 

phitosophers, but to diffuse such a degree of moral iumination 
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uthong the inferior ranks of society, as niust tend'to elevate them 
in the’ scale of existence, asirational beings; and to. miake'them 
see and fee) with more clearness and farce. than they: otherwise 
eduld, the strict agreement which ‘there is between their duty 
atid their interesté'»In: propottion as the ‘Lancastrian scheme is 
extended; the greht virtues of truth; honesty; and: mutyal: be- 
neévolence; ‘wilt be move genétral in'the lowcst states:'bf life. Our 
sants’ arid thé¢haniics, oor>Aomestic and other servants, will 
ecome a Mote Mber, industrious} tractable, and in-evety' res 
improved raee' of beitigs.. Civilization; which, if analpsediinto 
its various particulars, will be found the greatest.afi-bitssings, 
will be raised to a higher and more equable scale through the 
‘several  gradations® of sdeicty ; “and, théugh -theré: may.” be'leds 
“etaft and mystery iii religious system, there will be more teal 
‘piety and devotion, more t6lepatice and good will, ditidh reli- 
glomists of every,dgpomination. _. - Lua. ok 
If the present cantnich of huiman society be susceptible of 
Sy great and general..amelioration, that amelioration ean le 
produced by tiothing:-but the principle of education: rendered 
30 Bniversal and:efficaclous,. that noone individual im the com- 
Mimity shaltbé left totally destitate of instruction? Such a 
scheme of education would, both ftom the expénse aid the Ja- 
hour, have been. impossible,..if Mr. Lancaster had not formed a 
plan, by which both the, Jabour, and the, exper mies he 
abridged to a-great atid indefinite Sue, so that its benefits may 
be. dispersed with the utmost facility ,over the whole surface of 
the empire, and. communicated to.every portion of ‘the. commu- 
nity. That.a system, so infinitely, salutary, and Promising such 
glorious results, should be attacked by narrow-minded bigots, 
néed excite little astonishment; but that a man ef so much 
learning and urbanity, as the present Archdeacon of Sarum, 
should make it the object of violent, coarse, and ijliberal, in- 
vective, did both impress us with. sprprise, and affect us with 
Tegret. One of the charges which Mr. Daubeny has brought 
against the Lancastrian plan of education, is, that it ‘ is calculated 
to answer no ove purpose so much as that of amalgamating the 
great body of the people into one great. deistical compound.’ 
This kind of invective is similar to that which the. Romish priests 
of a.darker age uttered against the attempts of Luther and 
others, ta render the scriptures more generally understood. If 
the benefits of the Lancastrian plan of education, which consist 
in rendering moral knowledge more general, and truth, honesty, 
and other virtues more prevalent, form the compound of deism, 
we would Weg to ask what are the particulars which, in the mind 


”. of the archdeacon, make the ‘ compound’ of christianity? 


Both Mr. Fox aod the ‘ barrister at law, have made some 
very pertinent and pointed remarks on the attack of Mr. Daubeny 
on the Lancattfian plan of education. Mr, Fox has entered 
more at large into the subject, and exposed the calumnies of 
other writers, besides those of the archdeacon. , 
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i i * ’ : aiyspor': wi zt 20% 
Arr. 14.—An Accoknt ‘of some recent’ Trankactions ‘iw: the Colony of 
Sierra Leone;' with a few’ Obsercations on. the Statevof the: African 
Coast: « By John Grant, laie Meniber: ofi the Caumett inthe, 
of Sierra:Leone, Towhich is added, an Appendix, containing. 1 
and other. Papers, Loudon, .1810: Printed, for, the.Auther, No 
Bookseller’s name. oft‘ e: ia 


Thay 


~ MR. GRANT informs us, that in Deéembexs1808, heiwat 
nominated to the office’ of third’ member in’ cotthcil in: the 
colony of Sitrra Leode: i to circumstances, which-it is 
needfess tb: detail, Mr. Grant did not arrive atthe place of this 
destination till the 16th of February, 1910;' When’ he! ‘found 
Commodore Columbine in possession of the ernment. *On 
his application to ,take the, usual oaths, in order to enter om the 
functions of his office, Mr. Grant found somé unexpected “8b- 
stacles to the recognition of his appointment to,a seat in coungil. 
Mr. Grant had now no resource but to write. home to the-seefe- 
tary of state for the transmission of some document toisuppert 
his, claims, But before . time. had elapséd »for: the, arrival of | 
any such document, ‘Mr. Grant was condemned to: be ‘sent 
to. England on a charge, but a groundless one, as he asserts, of 
“a treasonable, design to usurp ‘the, government of the co 

Gn his return to England, Mr. Grant informs us, that he la 

the particulars of the case before the Earl of Liverpool, secreta 
of state for the colonial department. He also tells us, that He re« 
quested several of the gentlemen, who had been instrumental ip 
procuring his appointment, among whom we .fiad the pame of 
Mr. Wilberforce, to assist in procuring ‘ an impartial inquiry-into 
the truth of his extraordinary story.’ Some time affr this, he 
received official information, that his return'to Sierra ‘Leon eas 
© not deemed expedient for the public service,” aiid that’he ° wit 
not to expect any redress.’ Such is the brief outline of Me 
Grant’s case, as stated by himself, on which it would ill becoi 
us to offer an} opinion, till we have heard what''thiere is to’ 
said on the other side. 3 ee > 

The settlement of Sierra Leone was established in the yeiir 

1788, with the humane and laudable design of makin thé n 
colony a focus of knowledge and civilization, from which the 
salutary light might be communiéated to the contiguous, as Well 
‘as more distant parts of the African continent. But the sch¢ie 
seems to have failed rather than from want of good sénsé and 
cool discrimination, than from that of zeal on the part of ‘its 
patrons, .or of funds tocarry it intoexecution. , The.agents, who 
were employed by the company, appear to have heen too, gene- 
rally selected from a class of religionists, who are always more 
eager in disseminating confessions of faith than in teaching’ the 
arts of civilided life. Instead of cenciliating the ‘affections of the 
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neighbouring chiefs by a mild and liberal policy, they seem to 
have shocked their prejudices and excited their animosity[by their 
proselyting indiscretion, The government of Sierra Leone re- 
mained in the hands of the company for twenty years, when it 
was transferred to the crown in 1808. ‘The settlers at this hour,’ 
are said to ‘ depend on imported produce for the whole of their 
subsistence.’ The whole produce of the colony is asserted to con- 
sist of ‘ a small quantity of inferior coffee and a few common 
vegetable roots,’ The knowledge of handicraft trades is con- 
fined to the imperfect execution of a few of the most . indispen- 
sable.’ ‘ The inbabitants have made no progress in any valuable 
pursuit” Butcan allthis, or more than this excite any astonish- 
merit when we are informed, that the great work of civilization 
is postponed to the mystery of Methodism ? 


‘Axr. i5— Miscellaneous Observations for the Benefit of the Empire, with 
Spit, com on Steam Engines; and Remarks on the Distillation of 


, Spirits, commonly called Irish and Scotch Whiskies, analyzed and com- 

~ pared with illicit’ Distillation of Whiskey ; containing a Dialogue between 

the Emperor Btionapurte and the Author, concluding with Remarks to 

' prevent Forgeries on the Governors and Directors of the Bank of 

 Bngland, andthe Public in general. By Arthur Balbernie, jun. 
» London, Johnson, Cheapside, Svo. pp. 117. 


‘BEFORE Mr. Balbernie writes any more ‘ observations for 
he benefit of the empire,’ we ‘would advise him to put himself 
ynder the salatary discipline of some of the physiciahs in St. 
Luke’s, ; 

Ant. 16.—An Appeal to the Public, in behalf of Nicholas Tomlinson, 

Esq. a Captain in his Majesty's Navy, $c. &c. §c, London, Baldwin, 

17810. 


CAPTAIN TOMLINSON was accused by the cammissioners 
of the navy of being a party concerned in a fraudulent overcharge 
on the government with fespect to some repairs for the ship 
Pelter, which were performed in the year 795. The accounts had 
been audited in the usual way, fourteen years before the present 
prosecution; but one of the vouchers to a blacksmith’s bill was 
“uP d to be forged. Captain T. was arraigned at the Old 

ailey Session in July, 1810, but the judge (Mr. Justice Le 
Blanc), saw no cause of action, and dismissed the prosecution. 
The present pamphlet is written with a view of detailing the . 
particular hardships which Captain Tomlinson has experienced, 
and of vindicating his character frog the aspersions which it has 
undergone. 


Anz. 17.— Hints to the Public and the Legislature, on the Prevalence of 
Vice and on the Dangerous Effects of Seduction. London, Wilson, 
Cornbill, 1811. 12mo. 2s. 


FROM the style in which this work is written, we have yo 
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@oubt of the humane feelings antl the good ‘intentions’ of the 
writer; but we much doubt whether the evils which He on 
are likely to be remedied by the menace or the vigopr.of legis- 
lative interference. The history of all couttriés and all ages 
will prove that vice is ndt diniinished by the multiplication of 
laws; and that the severity of the statute usually prevents the 
infliction of the punistiment.’ -A penal code which is written 
in blood, soon becomes a nullity. “The sensibility of the people 
defeats the indiscriminate’ cruelty of the legislator. There are. 
many questions of morality, which are best left to the influence 
of public ‘opinion, operating in' the diversified’ intercourse of 
social life ; and in which the legislature can seldom interpose its 
prohibitions or penalties, without aggravating the calamity. 


POETRY. 


Art. 18.—The Genius of the Thames, a Lyrical Poem, in Two Parts. 
By Thomas Love, Peacock. London, Hookham, 1810, price 75. 


MR. PEACOCK’s muse has taken a wide range. and journeys 
over desert sands, Afric’s burning: clime, Egypt’s fruitful plains, 
_ and different. parts of the Continent, to sing the several orna- 

ments of its rivers, and the scenery which they: pass througl; 
and though he allows their various beauties, be can find none te . 
compare with Father Thames for the tranquil attractions of: his 
stream or,the lovely smiles of Runymeade, Twickenham mea- 
dows, Richmond banks, Windsor, Cooper’s Hill, Godstow, &c. &c. 
Mr. Love Peacock seems to feel with much complacency that 
‘Thames and its banks are far removed from the theatre of war 
and desolation, and that it bears:on its waves the rich produce 
of various climes which are wafted to this happy isle. Mr. P. 
tells us, that whilst 


‘ The embridled north triumphant roars, 

Thy stream scarce ripples in the breeze, 

That bends the willows on thy shores: 

Aud thus, while war o’er Europe flings © 
_ Destruction from his crimson wings ; 

While Danube rolls, with blood defiled, 

And starts to hear, on echoes wild, 

The battle-clangors ring ; 
Thy pure waves wash a stainless soil,’ 


All this is very true; and we ought to think ourselves very 
happy. We cannot be too grateful for being so far removed from 
the borrors of deadly strife. -Mr. Peacock is an enthusiastic 
admirer of the banks of the Thames, and points out their ‘dis- 
tinguishing beauties in some pretty lines, particularly that part 
which ‘will be ever dear to the admirers of Pope.. The author 
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Jaments, .48 every body of taste and feeling must lament the 
shameful folly of destroying his sweet retirement.’ 


‘ Now open Twitnam’s classic. shores, 
Where yet the moral muse deplores 

_Her Pope’s unrivalled lay: 
Unmov'd by wealth, unaw’d by state, 
He held to scorn the little great,, 

And taught lif’es better way. 
Though tasteless folly’s impious hand 
Has wreck’d the scenes his genius plann’d; 
Though low his fairy grot,is laid, 
And lost his willow’s pensive shade ; 
Yet shall the ever-murmuring stream, 
That lapt his soul in fancy’s dream, 
Tts vales with verdure cease to crown, 
Ere fade one ray of his renown. 


The gothic and tasteless mind of the present possessor of the 
site of Pope’s villa, will be execrated by posterity. Who indeed 
can speak a word in extenuation of such sacriligious violence ? 

Mr. Love Peacock displays his geographical knowledge of the 
different rivers in the universe; but neither the Tago’s golden 
river, the wildly-falling Alphéus, the rapid maze of Tigris, the 
swift Euphrates, nor the giant-stream of the.Mississippi, can in 
Mr. Peacock’s mind vie with the silver Thames. _ We extract the 
following as a specimen of the peaceful beauties in which the 
author delights, and as one of the best passages in the poem. 


‘ The field, where herds unnumber'd rove 
The lgurell’d path, the beechen grove, 
The oak, in lonely grandeur free, 

Lord of the forest and the sea; 

The spreading plain, the cultur’d hill, 
The tranquil cot, the restless mill, 
The lonely hamlet, calm and still; 
The village-spire, the busy town, 

The shelving bank, the rising down, 
The fisher’s boat, the peasant’s home, 
The woodland seat, the regal dome, 

In quick succession rise to charm 

The mind with virtuous feelings warm, 
Till, where thy wid’ning current glides 
To mingle with the turbid tides, 

Thy spacious breast displays unfurl’d 
The ensigns of the assembled world.’ 


Here we must bid adieu to Mr. Thomas Love Peacock and his 
Genius of the Thames, which, though not altogether without 
merit, is very deficient jn spirit and interest. 
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Art, 19.—The Poetical Class Book; or, Reading Lessons for every 
Day in the Yéar, selected from thé most lar English Poets, ancient 
and mouefn, for the use of Schools. By William Frederic Mylius, 
Author of the Junior Class‘ Book, and School Dictionary of the English 
Language. London, ‘Godwin, 1810. ‘ 


Arr. 20.—The First Book of Poetry for the use of Schools, intended as 
Reading Lessons for the Younger Classes. By W, F., Mylius, with 
Two Engravings, London, Godwin, 1811, price 3s. 


THE above are very judicious and: pretty ‘selections for young: 
people. Mr. Mylius deserves the thanks of ‘his juvenile friends, 
their parents, and guardians, for thus extracting’ and: tlending 
the agreeable with the instructive. ° 


Anr. 21.—The Penitentiary; or; The Battles of Pentonvitle, a Mock 
Heroic Poem. London, Hatchard, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


‘THE preface to this trifle contains some keenness of remayk;. 
but the verse cannot be commended for its wit or sprightliness. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 22.—Edwy and Elgiva, an Historical Romance of the Tenth Cen- 
‘tury, 4 vols. By John Agg, Author of Mac” Dermont, §c. $d. 
' London, Chapple; 1811, price 20s, & “ta \ 


IF the lovers of romance can find time, and are possessed of. 
an uncommon share of that estimable virtue, ycleped patience, 
they may, in the old and hackneyed tale ‘of Edwy and Elgiva, 
murder a few precious hours, in the perusal of the four volames 
with which Mr. Agg has thought fit tofavoir the world. The 
story of Edwy and Elgiva isso well known to every school’ gir? 
and boy of the age of twelve years, that it would be a waste of 
time to enter on the merits of the performance, further than to 
assure the reader that Mr. Agg has very faithfully detailed‘what 
every one knew before of this unfortunate couple, and told us in 
as dull a way as the subject would admit; how, and ail about the 
insolence of those very malignant gentlemen, St. Dunstan and 
Odo, with the rest of the unmerited and cruel sufferings of the 
royal pair. Mr. Agg has taken little or no trouble to introduce 
such incidents and characters as would Have tended to rélieve the 
heavy monotony of his four volumes. What he has introduced 
in the adventures of Sir Rankin, Elgiva’s brother, a wonderous 
knight, who makes nothing’ of killing half a dozen desperate 
bandit’s in the twinkling of an eye, is taken-from other im- 
probable romances,.so that what with dreary heaths, dark forests, 
convenient trap-doors, damp: cells, heavy chains, murky faces, 
seen by the glare of torch light, pa ‘bridge 5S pttiny of 
paraphernalia of nonsense and absurdity, with the _captivi 
fair damsels in East and West Turrets, Mr. Agg has chopped up 
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an Omlet, which, if relished by the reallers of romance, we must 
allow their palates to be not very difficult. to.please. The few 
ingredients with which it is mixed, might, we should think, have 
been: tossed up by ‘a skilful cook with the addition of a little 
piquant sauce, into something more ‘relishing than it is, parti- 
cularly when one pound of .lawful money of Great Britain is 
demanded for the dish, which, to say the best of it, is neither 
food, bad; nor indifferent, but a mawkish medley of something 
with which we are presented over and over avain till our stomach 
recoils at the meal set before’ us. At the sight of an historical 
romance, of the ninth or tenth century, we are ready to exclaim, 
Ah ! toujours Perdrix, toujoursla Reine. Mr, Agg must excuse 
us for plainly telling him that we think he might employ his 
time to greater advantage in any other way than in driving the 
grey goose quill, or if the mania of writing be so strong upon 
him as not to be diverted, he should make choice of subjects 
more new, and which might afford more scope to his genius, if it 

ave pleased providence to endow him with any, of which we 
must own that in the present work we have not been able to 
discern a spark. 


MEDICINE. 


Arr. 23.—On the Morbid Sensibility of the Eye, commonly called Weak: 


ness of Sight. By John Stevenson,‘ Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, §c. London, Highley, 1810. 


THIS is a very judicious treatise. The author details the: 
results of his observation and practice in a brief sensible way 
without any quackery or ostentation. Great and irreparable, 
injury has often been done to the organs of diseased vision by 
the early, the intemperate, and indiscriminate use of what are 
called toni¢ and astringent applications. Mr. 5. has found most 
permanent benefit from the practice of depletion, largely and 
perseveringly employed, even in cases where the general habit. 
seemed in a state of debility and exhaustion. The following are 
two of the cases,which Mr. Stevenson relates, 


‘A lady of the highest. respectability consulted me, in cou- 
="; of feeling exceedingly alarmed at the failure of her 
sight. In spite of the most able professional skill, it had grown 
tadually worse, and was now become so distressingly weak, 
that she could not endure the glare of a lighted candle, nor 
without expériéncing considerable uneasiness, even the ordinary 
light of day: symptoms probably induced by the injurious 
practice,to which she was much addicted, of amusing herself 
with reading, drawing, and fine needle-work by candle light. 
There was fot the slightest tendency to psorophthalmy, nor. 
any visible fulness of the vessels of the conjunctiva. My patient, 
was past her meridian, of a very delicate frame of bolly, and 
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her general health was greatly impaircd, by having been the 
motber of a large family, and by consequent repeated indis« 
positions, ; te 

‘ As I was informed that tonics in various forms,,,had been 
liberally, but altogether uselessly prescribed, notwithstanding - 
this case did not.afferd the most favourable example for the adop- 
tion of the system of depletion, the total inefficacy.of the. oppo- 
site, jus¥jfied the deviation, and determined me to give it a cau- 
tious trial. Accordingly, I directed six leeches to be applied to 
the lower eye-lids, a small dose of calomel at bed-time, and an 
aperient draught the next morniug, to foment the eyes morning 
and evening with chamomile and, poppy-head infusion,.as hot as 
she could comfortably bear it, and immediately after being. well 
dried, to apply to them the tincture opii_mitis of the annexed 
formula ; to use frequently during the day, a collyrium of cerussa 
acetata made warm, to wear 4 shade over the forehead, and to 
adopt the antiphblogistic regimen. As ber eyes were dry, I also 
directed the effluvia of spirit am mon. com.-te be applied in the 
manner hereafter described. The loss of blood by the leeches, 
though by no means considerable, depressed fer a good deal. 
And the following day she felt more enfeebled by the only me- 
derate operation of the opening medicine ; circumstances clearly 
indicative of very delicate stamina. However, she had the gra- 
tification to find, that the eyes were astonishingly relieved by the 
evacuations, being then capable of bearing a somewhat strong 
light,with only trifling inconvenience. 7 

* Being thus convinced of the propriety of the plan, I directed 
the calomel and draught to be repeated in three or four days, and 
in the mean time to persist regularly in the use of the other 
measurés above described. By so doing, she soon got rid of the 
extreme tenderness of sight, when the cure was completed, by 
employing only the fomentation and tincture, taking restoratives, 
occasionally some aperient pills of rhubarb, aloes, and soap, and 
substituting for the before-mentioned sedative collyrium, a lotion 
composed of the zineum vitriolatum, &c. ‘ 

‘ Another lady, about twenty-five years of age, of a constitu- 
tion the most exquisitely iriitable and delicate, soon-afterwards 
applied to me on account of an extreme weakness of sight, which 
had existed for many months, and had been brought on by a 
yery close attention to fine needle-work, and reading a great deal 
by candle light. Although I felt considerable encouragement to 
proceed upon the same plan which had proved so eminently suc- 
cessful in the case just related, and under circumstances.too very 
similar, yet I confess I scarcely dared to adopt it, in consideration 
of her excessively nervous habit of body. However, as the usual 
cordial and tonic measures had, as in the former instance, been 
already resorted to without any beneficial effect, I at length ven- 
tured to direct only four leeches to be applied to the eye-lids; 
together with the remedies above specified. The depression pro- 
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duced by-these géfitle ineans’ was, ‘notwithstanding, equal: té 
“what oecutved in the foregoing case, and the result was not less 
satisfactory. She assured me that the effect of the leeches: wap 
‘ike a Chard} fer the’ Violetit painj which she nevér failed'to expe- 
*rienteé ‘on’ Expdsure to a strong light;-was inva great degree sub- 
“dued by this single application,’ on whith adtount it ‘was onne+ 
“cessary to repeat them. By the continued: use of the fomentation 
‘and tincture, night and morning; the ’collyrium during the day. 
and the occasional employment of aperient pills, every vestige of 
‘weakness bf sight was in a short time- ‘wholly removed, when I 
prescribed a tohic lotion’ for the eyé, and some: bark internally, 
with a view to prevent'a relapse. This plan completely answered 
the purpose, as I learnt many months afterwards, that she con- 
tinued perfectly well'in regard to her sight.’ 
is MISCELLANEOUS... 
Art. 24.—Réport of the Joint Committee, uppointed by the Vestry and 
_ the Trustecs of the Poor,iof Kensington; respecting a Chopel and 
Burial Ground, the Free School, Property given for Benevolent Pur- 
the Parish Poor, and other, Parochial Concerns. By Order ef 
the Trustees of the. Poor, for the information of the Parishioners, 
1810. 8vo. Net sold. ‘ 


- THIS report does great honour to the vigilance, activity, and. 
good sense of the committee by whom it was composed, {t will 
be a valuable work to those who reside, or have. any interest in 
the parish of Kensington. We hope that other parishes ‘in anil 
near the metropolis will imitate the laudable example, and pre- 
pare similar reports of the state of their poor, their several funds, 
charities, &c. &c. F vd ca 


“Art. 25.—Secripture Geography, in Two Parts; ee he Heh 


tion of the most distinguished Countries and Plates noticed in the 
Scriptures. With a Brief Account of the Remarkuble Historical Events 
connécied with the Subject; intended to fucilitate the Study of the 
Holy Bible to Young Persons, for the use of Schools and Families, and 
illustrated with Maps. By John Toy, Private Teacher of Writing, 
Arithmetic, and Geography. London, Scatcherd, 1810, 8vo. with 
Maps 6s. 

THIS work is not ill-adapted to advance the knowledge of 

young persons in the geography of the scriptures. 


Art. 26.—A Conspectus of the London, Edinburgh, and Diblin Pharma- 
copeias, wherein the Virtues, Uses, and Doses of the several Articles and 
Preparations cOntained in these Works, are concisély stated, their Pro- 
‘nunciation as to Quantity is correctly marked, anda vatiety. of other 
Particulars respecting them given, culculated more especially for the 
use of Junior Practitioners, By Robert Graves, M.D. F. LS. 
Member of, the Royal College of Physicians, London, of the Royal 
Medical Society, Edinburgh, of the Medical Society of london, &c, &c. 
The Fourth Edition. London, Highley ; Callow, 1810, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


THIS is one of the apst.useful.and-accurate works of the. kind 
with which we are acquainted. anit 
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st oags ot zecranytes vl lamnieteto jd bacoMl or]? Yo trons o's 
Ant. ‘97.4 Conbjendiun? of teens. und Excise, welative® 
tothe Warehousing ahd Bonding -Sgstém; estiblished in. Greet Britain. 
by 481 G8, Cap. 132, and subsequent Statutes likewsee of the Lonns for 
tha Importation, Exportation, aad Warehousing of ommecoond Snuff, . 
rom 29.-G. 3, Cap. 68. inclusive, With Indexes, ,, To mbich is added,.a 
List of the warehousing Posts, distinguishing the several Species of 
Goods allowed to be warehoused at each Port. The whole completed to 
the 10th Oct. 1810. By Charles Pope, Controlling Surveyor of the 

‘ Warehouse in Bristol. London, Asperne. 


THIS compilation will be found of service to the commercial 
world;-as-it—condenses muth—scattered- information: ix a-smatt 
space on the different points of ‘inquiry connected with the 
system upon which it professes to treat, 


Arr. 28.—London, being a Guide to the British Capital; containing 
an accurate and succinct Account of its Origin, Rise and. Progress, 
the Increase and Extent of its Buildings, its ‘Commerce, Curiosities, 
Exhibitions, Amusements, Public Calamities, Religious and Charitable 

* Foundations, Literary Establishments, Learned and . Scientific. Inati- 
tutions, &c. 4c. Interspersed with a variety of Original Anecdotes, 
; Eccentric Biography, Critical Remarks, 5c. ci faithfully abridged 
from Mr. Pennant’s London, and brought down to the present Year. 
By Jom Wallis. London, Sherwood, 1810. : 


- AS -a fajthful: abridgment: of. Pennant’s: London, ‘we have ne 
objection to offer to the work before us, but tothe practice, of 
this species of piracy we can give no praise; it is prejudicial in? 
its effects to the interests of an original historian, and injurious, 
in its tendency to the best interests of literature. 


<a 


Art. 29.—4 Review of the Reports to the Board from the Western 
Department of England ; comprising Cheshire, Flintshire, Shropshire, 
Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, North Wiltshire, North 
Somersetshire. By Mr. Marshall, Author of various Works on — 
culture, and other Branches of Natural, Political, and Rural 
nomy, whose Surveys and Registers relating to those Subjects are the 
prototype and ground-work of the Reports to the Board of Agriculture, 
London, Longman, 3810, 8vo. 12s. 


Much valuable information has certainly been communicated 
to the public by the agricultural surveys of the different coun- 
ties which have been instituted under the auspices of the Board 
of Agriculture. The principal object of Mr. Marshall is to 
separate this information from the superfluous and futile details 
in which it is often enveloped, and to exhibit it to the public in 
acheaper and more accessible form. This seems a very laudible 
undertaking; and we hope that it will experience the encou- 
ragement which it merits. Mr. Marshall does not merely abridge 
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the report of the Board, but occasionally criticises the execution, 
and makes the omissions or errors of the writers-the object of his 
animadversion. Mr. Marshall has arranged his work under such 
general heads, that the readers may readily compare the dif- 
ferent agricultural modes, &c: pursued in the different countries 
mentioned in the title page. 








APPENDIX TO C. R. 


The Appendix to the present Volume of the Critical 


Review, containing various important Articles» of Foreign 
Literature, a Digest of English Literature for the last 
Four Months, and an Index to the whole, will be yublished 
on.the First of next Month, 








Datetiter, —__ ahagatsaiper athe 


ADDRESS to thie practical Far- 
tiers of Great Britati, recomménd- 
ing an entire ¢ha of Sy#tem in 
the mode of ctiltivat Pillage Land, 
Re. Bvo. sewed, Gel! 

Alidia and Clorian, or the’ Off 
spring of Bertha, 2 vols. ‘T2m0, 10s. 
boards. 

_ AW sorts of Lovers; or, Indiscre- 
tion; Truth, and Perfidy, ‘a Novel, 3 
vols. 12m. 15s. beds. 

Biglarid.—Sketch ‘ef the History 
of Europe, from the Peace of 1783 
w the present time. 2 vols. 8vo, 
if. 48. bd, 

Crothek.—Rethains of Nithsdale 
and Galloway Soug, with historical 
and traditional Notices relative to 
the Manners ‘and Customs of thé 
Peasantry, now first published by 
R. H. Cromek,’ F. A. S, 8vo0./128,"" 

‘Coke.—The fiterary Life’ and se- 
lect Works of Benjamin Stillingfleet, 
several of which have hever before 
been published. By-the Rev. Wil- 
liam Coxe, M. A. F.R.S. F.S. A. 
Rector of Bemerton. 3 vols. 8vo. 
boards, 2]. 2s. Royal Paper, 31. 3s. 
boards, 

Dalton.—A new System of Chy- 
mical Philosophy, Part 2. By Jone 
Dalton, 8vo. bds. 10s, 6d. 

Desgennette.—A Treatise on the 
Causes, Prevention, and Cure of the 
Gout ; with Remarks on the L’Eau 
Medicinale, &c. By J. Desgtn- 
nette, C, M. 2s. 6d. 

Evans. — A Sermon preached at: 


Worship Street, Finsbury Square,’ 


aud at Leather Lane, Chapel, Hol- 
born, Sunday, Nov, 11,'1810, an the 
decease of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Amelia, at Windsor, &c. 
with an Account of her Interment- 


By John Evans, &. M. sewed 1s. 6d. . 


Fisher.—A familiar Treatise on 
Asthma, difficulty of Breathing, 
Wheezing, and Winter Cough, con- 
taining, with other Information, ex- 

plicit Directions for the use of the 
semen weg combined with otber 


os 


~ Aiphiabeticak” Catalogue, ¢ or List of Books, pba 






{ 


t 
a 


Herbs for Smokidg. oa Saal mt 
Fisher, Surgeon. 2s." 


Farrell. — Observations on Opthall. 
mia, and its’ Coinsequeaces. By 
Charles Farrell, M.D. Se ni 
his majesty’s Forces. 8v0: 

Graut.—An Account of sole 3 re- 
céfit Transactions in ‘the Colohy of 
Sierra Leone; With a few Observa- 
tions on the Stafe'of the African 
Coast. By Johd Grant; Svo. sewed 
S8.'6d.- 

' Harrison.—Education as the surest 
means fo diminish the frequency of 
Crimes. ' By G. Harrison, 8vo, Is. 

Hallatan.— An Inquiry into the 
Causes producing the éxtraordinary 
addition to the number of Insane, 
together with extended Observations 
oti the line of Insanity. By William 
Saunders Hallaran, M. D. 8vo, bd¥? 


5s. 
' Hints to the Public and the Legis~ 
lature, on the prevalence of Vice; 
and on the dangerous effeets' of Se: 
duction. 2s. 
Haslam,—Illustrations of Mad- 
ness; exhibiting a singular Case of 
Insanity, and a ne less remarkable 


_ difference in medical Opinion ; de- 


veloping the nature of Assailment, 
arid the manner of working Events ; 
with a description of the Tortures 
experienced by Bomb-bursting, Lob- 
ster-cracking, and lengthening the 
Brain. By John Haslam, vo, bds. 
5s. 6d. 

-\/Hardy.—Memeoirs of the political 


and private Life of..J s Caulfield, 
Earl of nage eng By Fran- 
cis Hardy, E s 1l. 11s. 64 

‘Joyce.—A atroduction to 


the Arts and Soeaentbon the Use of 
Schools and yo } Rptsons. By the 
Rev.J. Joyce, 1: 6s. 
Jenkins.— Observations on the pre- 
sent State of the Profession and 
Trade of Medicine, &c. By Jere- 
miah Jenkins, Esq. 3s. 6d. * 
Letter (A) containing Observa- 
tions on some of the Effects of our 
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Paper Currency, and on the Means 
of remedying its present, and pre- 
venting its future, Excess, 2s. ° _ 

Mylius.—The first Book of Poetry 
for the Use of Schools, intended:as 
reading Lessons for the younger 
Classes. By W.F. Mylius. 12mo. 
sheep, 3s. foe 

Murray.—The power of Religion 
onthe Mind. By:Lindley Murray, 
S-vols. Svo..fine Paper, 12s. |. 

Mirror (The) of the Graces ; or, 
the English Ladies’ Costume,.&c. 
collected by a Lady of Distinction, 
18mo. 5s. 

Marratt.— An Introduction.to the 
Theory and Practice of Mechanics, 
in Five Books, for the Use of Schools, 
Illustrated by Examples. By W. 
Marratt, Teacher of Mathematics, 
Boston. Royal 8vo. bds. plates, 16s. 

Posthumous Fragments of Marga- 
ret Nicholson, being Poems found 
amongst the Papers of that noted 
Female. who attempted the Life of 
the King in 1786. 4to. sewed, @s. 6d. 

Proceedings of a general Court 
Martjal, held at Haslar Barracks, on 
Monday the 17th of September, for 
the Trial of Captain T. H. Hopper, 
Qs. 6d. , Le 

Parker.—Elfrida, Heiress of Bele 
grove. By Miss Emma Parker, of 
Fairfield House, Denbighshire. 4 vols. 
t2mo, bds. 20s. 


- Mots, Jeva qt’ Esp 


Books published in»December, 1810. 


Specimen of a new Jest Book, con- 
taining interesting and original Bon 
i Fgh its, &d, &c. of the 
most celebrated Characters. 12mo. 
bds. 2 

Stewarf.—Genevieve ; or, the Spi- 
rit of the Drave, a Poem, with Odes 


and other Poems, chiefly amatory 


and descriptive. By John Stewart, 
Esq. 12mo. bds. 9s. 

Schoolmistress (The) a moral’Fale 
for young Ladies... By, Mrs. Hunter, 
of Norwich. 2.yols..12mo. 9s. 

Spectre (Phe}.of the, Mountain of 
Grenada, a Romance, ,3 vols. 12me, 
15s. bds, , ; 

Scott.—The Arabian Nights En- 
tertainments, from the Version. of 
Galland, chiefly revised, and occa- 
sionally corrected. from the Arabic; 
To which are added, Thirty-five new 
Tales; &c. .By Jonathan Scott, 
L. L. D. 8vo. (and. 18mo._ without 
Plates). 


a 
Tales in Verse, with a Version of 
Morduth; a’ Poem, by Douthall, 8vo. 
10s,. 6d. bds. 

Woodhouse.—A Treatise on Isope- 
remetrical Problems, and the Calcu- 
lus of Variationg., By Robert Woods 
house, A. M; F,R. 8. 8vo. bds. 68, » 

Wilson. — Brief Remarks on the 
Character end Conyposition of the 
Russian Army, 4to. bds, 11. 11s, 6d. 
royal Paper, 21. 2s. —- i 
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List of Articles, which, with many others, will appear in the 
next Number of the C. R. 


c 


a 


: Philosophical Transactions for 1810, 
Travels of Abu Taleb. 
Whitaker’s Life of Sir George Radcliffe. 
Grellier’s History of the National Debt, 


Cruise on Dignities. 


Harpur on Philosop 


hieal Criticism, 


Poems on-the Slave Trade. 





